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eer’) tudé of* ju 


myst..copfess. myself less snd less 


SOherisy end. the Olergy,’ at the first 
‘Pending, éd me more unfavoura-_ 
than the, dispsraging re- t0' the 
stigions popiedical press, wathors, 
fe given thém.” No 


| shal! done to 
| 

| 
Hons" ot refornr proposed-ate sustained 
nts, Wut whether they. 


esibn,” whéther “thé. journalists 


di 
hot only” whether 


*eotité before thé Church” at all. 
toa 
gment, as to questions o 


mit to a pow- 
er by the press to decide what mea- 


May, or may. not’ be ..didéuss- | 


4 before them ; and nothing will more 
Speedily..awaken: the ettention of the 
Christan, public jat large to all these 
-questions, than this, dogmatid dentuncia- 
tion. of mens infidels,” havibg con- 
tempt for the Obristian religion,’’ whose 
Qhristians is, at least, as 
y of the editors of the 
Mbserver, aud their standing, a8 thorough 
consistent Presbyterians, far more 


~#0. find. fault .even with the 


yk and manner of * Charity and the. 
Glergy"’ toward 


things in the 
Erotestant Church, as 1 see more of the 
Spirit in, which, the suggestions of these 
writers are received ;—not so much be- 
think such a-style and manner 
desirable in itself, or altogether just, as 
hecause I see more the necessity of this 


{ bald and-warlike, tone; in order to get 
| even, a hearing, and seoure public atten- 


¢ien,,,/1n this aspect. of the case, it 
aught not tobe looked upon as a pure 


mag- | anmitigated evil, that writers who make 
the first stand against an evil teadency 


in: the @harch, should do it somewhat 

ther, Celvin,.and John Knox wére 
rade men-in' their time, and used 


| concerning men things in 
ri high plaees,.not et all to the taste of 
| politein calmer times. Who shall» 


ie | Say how atuch of their success, in arous- 


ing'the Church to the current; evils. of 
the age, grew out of the very radeness 
gad. impertinence of the men, -as it was 
thea held .to be? So now'of Jess im- 


tures | portant reforms,in the Church, while 


baiNow; in short’ paragraph of two 
are some eight distinct 
aitjons,“any ove of ‘which, and all 
ufo which; taken together, be held 
mien’ to be, far as 
rns the: Observer, « verification of 
al} the author of “ Obarity and the 
‘dine Waid, touching the want of 
candéur; kindness, ‘and 
teadiifaldess ‘the™ teligious press. 
Nou: will obeerve that it is here assert- 
ed of “Charity and the Clergy,” - 
od 
solely: 


‘contrary: is ‘probable, 
tlie: “external evidence 
overcoming the internal” 

7 That'the author is utterly a fool, 
bere in the single ‘matter of withhold- 
inghis‘manie fromithe’public. 
Phemes” atid this review, “Charity snd 


have,/as their “general 
total- want of the. charity 
yrds. both these: books, also, are 
bed: for their‘ ‘contempt of the 
istiaa iréligion, which they profess 
sustains! 
these books manifest dis- 
08 feta’ ’—a singtlar incapacity 
te state ‘the ‘tputh,'or to sea’ its bear 


the “New Phenies,” with this 
total want of charity; incapacity to state 
truth, Sejoontains an atnount ef good 
imit, seldom teen in books!) 
Dhat: “4 and the Olergy” 


dias. thing, but all unmiti- 


em to work for me, I presume I may 
iy. Teabmit, ther, thi — 
$100: to’ the American Bible 
“towitds’ building the “Bible 
in on cohdition that 

thére' shall ‘be 


found, éven by sid of con- 
stable “and “Searcth-warrant, outside the 
corps of the Observer, a single 


Sorps Of th 

Of kense fairness, 
“the” _OF thé ‘most" liberal 
e@harity and the: will declare, 
oft hie honour, that he ‘befeves the fore- 
propositions to be wabstan- 

on Sondition ‘of finding such » 
der }rk will aver 


} fromthe, poor, and .to depart from the | 
| BHaplicity of gospel—and our read- 


ver 


Haye written amboth 


erg, would admire and sleep over our 
kindaad.gentle performances—and keep 
on in the same track, the rough shod 
tramp of these blunt and much cen- 
sured authors of “New Themes” and 
Charity. and the Clergy” shall at least 
create pstir, and fix attention. And 
the Church owes @ debt of gratitude to 
such men, in so far as they avail them- 
selves of the oecasion to become a true 
utterance for the voice of the Church, 
démanding reform. It is a very noto- 
rious fact—-and I predict: this case will 
be another remarkable illustration of it 
-—-that the! general tendency in the 
Qharch is to bear silently with evils, 
rather than expose personal character 
to rebake and censure in the proclaim- 
ing of them. The number of men in 
the world who enjoy seeing a fight is 
larger by far than the number of those 
who are disposed themselves to fight. 
We ought, therefore, to look with more 
leniency upon the pugna 
rity and the: Olergy,”’ at least’ until it 
shall. appear that he is. not waging war 
for more than himself; for unless I ut- 
terly mistake the spirit of the times, 
‘they in the Presbyterian Church who 
**be for him are more than they that 
be against him.”” ‘And though he speaks 
in the desponding spirit.of the old pro- 
phet, as though he and the author of 
New Themes”’ alone are left to tell 
the degeneracy of the times, yet shall 
he find more than seven thousand, who, 
holding many points of his faith, have, 
from various causes, hitherto failed to 
give them utterance. 

So-much for the matter at issue be- 
tween these authors and the religious 
journals. “It was not my pu at 
first, to say half so much on this view 
of the ‘subject. . Rather than weary 
your readers with another three mortal 
eolumns this ‘week, I shall content my 
at present with few words addi- 
tional, by way of stating the true posi- 
tion of the question of reform treated 
of by these authors. 

IT should have stated the case some- 
what differently from either the original 
statement of “‘ New Themes,” that the 
creeds of the Church were displacing 
the charity and humanity of the Church ; 
or from the author of “‘ Charity and the 
Clergy,” that the articles of the creed 
ought toembrace more extended state- 


charity. As I understand the purpose 
of a creed, it is not so much to expound 
the duties which men ought to do, as to 
exhibit the truths which men ought to 
betjeve. To say, therefore, that our 


creeds are at fault, for that they do not 
inculcate fally the works which Chris- 


tipns ought to do, is simply to say that 
our te embrace the “‘ agen- 


da’as'well as the ““credenda” of the | 
) Christian life. It is very obvious, how- 


0 - | aver, that thése writers mean to find 


‘ing fteelf to the ever-varied turn 
great. kaleidoscope of ‘humanity, | 


ile the Christian. pubtid will,’ 
ose ow 


etiés, commen- 
and differ- 


vemisble men, like you and myself, 
> ead affec-, 

| 
40 sigut 


nacity of “ Cha-. 


ments of the duties of humanity and: 


who sang here in sadness, 


ch to be developed. Not a in 
‘gress that implies any change and im- 
provement’ in-the truth, which is un- 
changesblé ind etérna); but a develop- 
in the way, of saa 

0 


th 
and, ander the’ guidance of the provi- 
dénee of God, pointing the Church to 
the “signs of thé times.” ‘Nothing is. 
in reviewing thetiistory of the 
“Church, ‘than that the various points of 
r creéd’ have developed themselves | 
thore ‘or less‘ prominently, just as the 
Circumstances ‘of the ‘Church and the. 
‘world have ‘demanded a particalar de- 
‘velopment of one or another. doctrine 
‘of the‘creed. ‘When philosophy, falsely 
called, began to corrupt the truth, 
nd apply its own feeble measure of 
Yeason to the great mystery of godli- 
‘ness—God manifest in the flesh—then 
‘the creed of the Church, touching the 
“Trinity, developed itself prominently, 
‘beyond all other points. When times 
of darkness and persecution fell upon 
‘the’ Church; she was driven in upon 
ther great article “ of the sovereignty 
of God,” and thereby necessarily oc- 
curred a fuller development of that ar- 
ticle of faith-in the life and practice of 
the Church. So again, in more recent 
times, when the spirit of a prevailing 
utilitarian philosophy began to tamper 
with the great principles of salvation 
by grace through faith, and magnify 
human machinery in religion, then the 
Church aroused herself to the great ar- 
+icles—human inability and depravity, 
and justification by imputed righteous- 
ness.' So now that the signs of the 
times so clearly point the Church to 
the new relations in which she’is stand- 
ing, surrounded by a neglected and suf- 
fering humanity, in which infidelity is, 
in an hundred ways, practising its 
quackeries and proffering its kindness, 
asa friend and saviour, there are those 
in the Church who think the time has 
come for a fuller development of the 
great article of our creed—that faith 
must’ work by love; not that they dis- 
parage any of the other great truths, 
-but only will give its due prominence 
to this trath also. —_ 
.It'is no new thing that those who 
thus raise the ery of warning should 
‘be misunderstood and denounced even 
by good men, on whose minds the whole 
bearmg of the question has\not yet 
opened. So, when Morse and ‘Werces- 
ter raised the note of warning in the 
Church ‘of New England, end pointed 


from the great evangelical of the 

man men loo upon 

ag of the peace and 

harmony of the Church, and false ac- 

cusers of the brethren. So again, in 

the days of the “ Act and Testimony,” 

the senior editor of The Presbyterian 

and his compeers were vilified as slan- 
derers and bigots. 

But I must keep my promise to be 
more brief. Allow me, in conclusion, 
to express my obligations for the cour- 
tesy and kindness of your notice of my 
former letter. Permit me to say, how- 
ever, that I did not suppose you were 
debarred,-by any obligation of cour- 
tesy, to wait on my movements for a 
suitable time for reply. Indeed, I 
would much prefer not to be obliged to 
write in consecutive numbers, without 
regard to my own leisure; and this the 
more especially for the next few weeks, 
during which I shall be absolutely over- 
run with other engagements. 


Yours traly, . S. Roprnson. 
DEPARTED FRIENDS. 


BY J. WILSON HOKE. 


’Tis vain to look in sadness, 
Upon the dreamy past; 
Whose sunny slopes and looming ho 
Time with dark clouds o’ercast ; 
. *Tis vain to weep o’er life’s alloys, 
' Its once lov’d scenes, departed joys. 


’Tis vain that fondest mem’ry, 
From out her hidden store, 
Should call each form whose pulses warm, 
Shall beat, alas} no more;— 
_ Or dwell in secret o’er its grief, 
And find alone in tears relief. 


Tis sometimes well that sorrow 
Should exercise the heart; 
For cares and fears, and sighs and tears, 
A healing balm impart; 
And there is not an earthly grief, 
_ That points not to ite own relief. 
Though o’er the sculptur’d marble, 
The rose and myrtle bloom; 
Though tears are shed where sleep the dead, 
Cold in the silent tomb; : 
Each mould’ring object of our love, 
But points to endless life above. 
And yet, as clust’ring ivies 
Round fallen trees entwine; 
Thus firmly wrought, affection’s thought 
Clings to its fallen shrine; 
And noting not the lapse of years, 
Pays there its off’rings—mem’ry’s tears. 


And though this willing tribute, 
The bitterest feelings move ; 
The heart endears what best appears 
An earnest of its love: 
And grieves lest time or happier day, 
Should wear its cherish’d love away. — 


were worse than vain to murmur 
, Against the great All-wise; 
Who keeps in trust the sleeping dust, 
Till 6 shall bid it rise: 
Tis he that animates our clay, 
And his the right to take away. 


What,though the body slumber, 
_-The common lot to share? 
Tt shall arise, and in the skies 
- JTmmortal raiment wear. 

"The seed thus planted in the tomb, — 
‘hall be of sweet, perennial bloom. | 
‘Gems of undying lustre, 

_ Imbedded in the dust;— 
_ Flowers whose perfume survives their bloom, 

Such are the fallen just: 

all elge slumbers ‘neath the 
“Virtae alone survives the fall. 


“Their heay’n-taned lays of ceaseless praise 
When time shall be no more; 
| “The stare Shall fade in endless night, 
And they still shine in-realms of light. 


» Franklin county, Pa. 4 


These; were the two persons in Cam- 
bridge whom I wished most to see, and 
I was fortunate enough to find them both 


| there; for Dr. Le particularly spent 


the.greater part of the year at Bristol. 
Shortly after my arrival :in the place; I 
made my way to King’s College to find 
thg- venerable Mr. Simgon, who had 
Jeng been known to me through his 
¢é eletons,” one of which, at least, I 
shad seen éxhibited from an American 
puipit, with more than he 
ft upon it, w it passed out of his 
I had had the advantage of 
little correspondence with him; but he 
did not know that I was in the country 
till my name was announced; and when 
it was announced, I b i 
is impossible; I do not bélieve it.”’ 
However, I quickly satisfied him of my 
identity, and he as quickly satisfied me 
of his kindness and hospitality. 

‘(He must have been then verging 
towards eighty. In person he did not 
vary much from the medium size; his 
movements were quick and easy, his 
face bright and evolent, and his 
whole manner such as to make me feel 
entirely at home. Indeed, his manners 
‘were so perfect. that he seemed to have 
no manners—you. felt the attraction 
without stopping to think what it was 
that attracted. Every body knows that 
he stood for many years as one of the 
chief bulwarks of evangelical religion 
in the Established Church; and though, 
at one time, he was in such bad repute 
that scarcely any body would attend 
_ his ministrations, and many treat- 
ed him with open contempt, yet he lived 
to see the time when the announcement 
that he was to preach, even on an ordi- 
nary occasion, would draw a crowd. I 
had sent him, not long before, several 
of our American 8, in most of 
which he professed to be deeply inte- 
rested; but there was one or Murray 
Street Lectures) which he did not like, 
and he wished to tell me honestly the 
reason. Said he, “A number of your 
ministers have undertaken in that work 
to show what they can do; and though 
they have certainly displayed ability, I 
do not think that such preaching, con- 
tinued through four thousand years, 
would ever convert a soul.” TI[ re- 
marked to him that I supposed each 
individual felt himself called upon to 
make a great effort. ‘“‘ Yes,” said he, 
very pleasantly, “it would seem to me 
like a great effort to keep out the gos- 
pel.”” He spoke with great enthusiasm 
of Jonathan Edwards; but he seemed 
to admire him rather for the pungency 
of his preaching than the depth of his 
metaphysics.» Said he, *' His preaching 


nose to the grindstone, and turning 
with all his might, in spite of all objec- 
tions and expostulations.” Of Dr. 
Whewell, the author of one of the 
Bridgewater treatises, to whom I had 
a letter, he expressed the highest opin- 
ion, considering his work one of great 
depth and power, and scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to any in the series. There 
was a great degree of frankness about 
him; and [ confess I thought I saw also 
a little of the vanity incident to old 
age; and as he is beyond the reach of 
all earthly voices, whether of censure or 
of praise, I may, perhaps, be pardoned 
for bringing out some of the remarks 
in which this evidence of senility dis- 
covered itself. He told me that he 
preached not only every Sabbath, but 
every Thursday, and constantly pre- 
pared new sermons—he handed me the 
sermon that he had preached the pre- 
ceding Sabbath, and when I remarked 
to him that it seemed to be short, ** No, 
sir,” said he, “ with the emphatic panses 


‘| that I make, that will occupy me fully 


three-quarters of an hour.” He said 
that he had repeatedly béen requested 
to prepare another set of sermons to 
preach to the University, but up to a 
recent period, had declined on account 
of his age; that lately, however, he had 
found himself in possession of such an 
amount of intellectual energy, that he 
had actually consented to do so; that 
he had selected a subject of great depth 
which had very rarely been treated—he 
might say, never, since the times of the 
Puritans; that he had mentioned it to 
nobody, as he did not wish it known till 
the November succeeding, when the 
sermons would be preached; that he 
had written two wed then burnt them, 
because they did not please him, and 
then a third and burnt ¢é for the same 
reason; but that he had finally com- 
pleted the whole number (four) in a 
way which he intimated was quite satis- 
factory to himself.. I remarked that I 
supposed they would be published, of 
course. He said, “‘ Yes, no doubt; but 
not during his lifetime, though he should 
probably have many requests to publish 
them—he thought it would be unfair 
towards those who had got all his works, 


as they would not be satisfied that there 


should be a supplement not in their pos- 
session.” Before I parted with him, he 
invited me to dine with him the next 
day in the College, which I was more 
than willing to do, as well for the sake 
of gratifying my curiosity, as enjoying 
his company. 

Having failed to see Dr. Whewell, he 
having gone to London, I walked to a 
part of the town called Hill Road, dis- 
tant about a mile, in pursuit of Profes- 
sor Lee, the great Oriental scholar, to 
whom I had an introductory letter. I 
succeeded in finding him, and he turned 
out to be one of the most simple, un- 
assuming, and perfectly accessible great 
men whom I had ever met. He was of 
about the middle size, was full of life 
and good humour, and resembled very 


| exactly the only portrait that I had 
| ever seen of him. He hegun almost 


immediately to inquire about Professor 
Stuart, and expressed surprise that he 
had not heard from him for seven years 
—he sent him a parcel about seven 

ears before, of which he had’ never 
fad an acknowledgment, and which he 
suspected had never reached him; and 


‘| in the same connection he remarked, 
| that he had sometimes had parcels of 
| books addressed to him from the Conti- 


nent, to the care of English bookselle 
who had actually sold them, instead o 


forwarding them to him. He ex-. 


I heard him say, “ it 


| 


pressed some fears, lest the 


States siould prove 'adversa to the 


interests of stahebtion’ religion; for he 
thoaght that the religions Sesretage of | 


Germeny Was so identified with its neo- 
logy; that it would be difficult to admit 


the one and keep out the other. He re- 


ferred with pleasure to a contro- 
versy Which he was carrying on just at 
that time with Dr: Pye Smith on the sub- 

of ishments; ahd as 
a proof of the admirable “temper 
whieh they maintained ‘each 
other, he ‘read to me, and ‘then gave 
me ‘& letter-which Dr. Smith had just 
writtes him, reminding him of his pro- 
mise %@ visit him at Hackney, when he 
should return to his 
He'told me, that he had formerly had 
& very forty pounds 
anna the duties of 
Arabic Professor; but 
that h the considerate generosity 
of ord Brougham, he had a place 
allotted to him in the Cathedral at 


-Bristol,‘and also living in that neigh- 


bourhgod—five miles from Barleywood, | 
so that he was then very comfortably 
a for. He had on his table be- 
ore’bim the manuscript of a new com- 
mentary on the Book of Job, which he 
was then about to publish; and he read 
me‘latge extracts from it, demonstrat- 
ing its authority and antiquity, by show- 
ing that it is quoted in some form or 
other in all, or nearly all the Books of 
the Testament.’ I could see that 
he .had a degree of enthusiasm in his 
ae fg which, with his fine natu- 

Bifts, was sufficient to account for 
his’ rare and almost matchless acquisi- 
tions. 

I went about half-past three, accord- 
ing to my onge ement, to dine with 
Mr. Simeon. en I got to his room, 
I found him and Professor Lee, whom 
he had invited to meet me, waiting for 
me in their gowns, ready to go to din- 
ner. We immediately went into a large 
room in another part of the College, 
where we were joined by one or two of 
the Fellows of the College, who dined 
with us; and after he had remained 
theres few minutes, it was announced 
that dinner was ready. We were walk- 
ing in some degree of state into the 
dining hall, and had almost reached our 
table, (for there were several tables set 
in different parts of the room,) when we 
were suddenly arrested by the voice of 
a pefson behind us, who seemed to me 
to be declaiming ; but on looking around, 
I found, to my astonishment, that it 
was @ student asking a blessing in 
Latin. The dinner, though a very good 
one, was served up without any great 
ceremony, or without the consumption 
of very much time; and when we had 
dined, Mr. Simeon gave. thanks in 
few words in English, after which he, 

gnd.myself repaired to Mr, 


uxurious appendage to the dinner in 
various kinds of fruits, &. Mr. Si- 
meon took us into his bed-room, to 
show us the likenesses of several of his 
friends; and he remarked that “ that 
of dear Henry Martyn, which was one 
of them, was so perfect, that it was long 
before he could look at it more than a 
few minutes ata time.’”’ Dr. Lee and 
Mr. Simeon both knew Henry Martyn 
well, and the latter evidently loved him 
asason. He gave me one of his let- 


‘ters—a farewell letter, written after he 


had actually embarked for India. He 
seemed unable to command language to 
express his admiration of Henry Mar- 
tyn's character. 

As Dr. Lee was obliged to leave 
early, to meet an engagement, I re- 
mained alone with Mr. Simeon for 
some time, and was most delightfully 
impressed, as I was, indeed, from the 
first moment I saw him, with his lovely 
and loving spirit. He told me that 
though I saw him in comfortable health, 
he was daily expecting death as much 
as my friends at home would be expect- 
ing my return at the appointed time; 
and he gave me to understand that there 
was nothing in the passage over Jordan 
thst he dreaded. He blessed me most 


affectionately, as we parted, and I shook | 


hands with him, with the full conviction 
that it was the last time. And so it 
proved. 

The evening of the same day I 
passed in the family of Mr. Tovey, 
an excellent Congregational clergyman, 
te whom I had brought a letter, and 
who was forward to render me every 
attention. At his house I met a Mr. 
RioHARD Foster, a distinguished phi- 
lanthropist, who discoursed largely, but 
temperately and candidly, upon Ameri- 
oan slavery. He told me that his father 
and grandfather were both members 
of the celebrated Robert Robinson’s 
church; that his attractiveness as a 

eacher was almost unparalleled; but 
that his orthodoxy had been regarded 
as equivocal a good while before he 
openly renounced it. At the close of 

e evening, Mr. Thodey walked with 
me from his house to my hotel;*and 
kept surprising me as we came through 
the streets, with historical localities. 
“There,” said he, “is the house where 
Robert Robinson lived; and there lived 
Robert Hall. You have heard of Jere- 
my Taylor, I suppose, in America— 
there he lived;” and finally, “ Did you 
ever hear of Hobson's choice?” Why 
certainly,” said I. “* And do you know 
the origin of it?” I was obliged to say 
I did not. ‘ Well,” said he, “here it 
is—this is Hobson’s street. Just in 
that corner, there lived a man by the 
name of Hobson, who kept a livery sta- 
ble; and as the students were accus- 
tomed to come and select his best 
horses, he made a rule that whoever 
came, should take the horse that stood 
first in the stable—it should be that or 
none—hence the phrase, ‘ Hobson's 
choice.’ 4 


in Milford, Connec- 
tiout. 


This church was organized August 22, 
1689, by colonists who: came from New 
Haven, and at first consisted of only seven 
members.. The first meeting-house was 
erected in 1641—it was forty feet square, 


First Church 


anil hed a turret where a sentinel was sta-. 


tioned while the congregation worshipped. 
Until a bell was procured, notice of the 
hour of worship was given by the beating 
of a drum, or blowing of a conch-shell. 


arish at Bristol. | 


regard to_the Madiai meeting in New 
York, he declares that such an act as 
is charged upon the Government of Tus- 
cany, viz: “punishing s man and wo- 
man for no other crime than that of 
and reading the Bible,’’ 
““would be @ disgrace to any govern- 
ment, Roman Catholic or Protestant; 


believed the charge, denounce the act 
of the Tuscan Government as oppres- 
sive, unjust, andoruel!” This is some- 
thing from such a quarter. It is a pro- 
nouncement, by an archbishop of the 
infallible ‘church, that, certain acts of 
that church are “a disgrace,” “ op- 


she has done, in many instances, what 
he thus. denounces, is matter of his- 
tory; and, if he denies it, and demands 
Ican give them. I know 

at, with adroit Jesuitical logic, he has 
made his premise so narrow, that he 
expects to escape from the broad con- 
clusion, by a guirk. He thinks, that 
because Rome charges her victims with 
other crimes—such as heresy—besides 
reading the Bible; it will be difficult to 
show that “for no other crime” are 
they punished. Hence he italictises 
these words, so as to stand upon them, 
if called to defend his position. Bat 
the stupidest of his readers must see, 
that this cowardly caution betrays a 
consciousness of the weakness of his 
cause. After placing himself on this 
narrow plank, he coolly proceeds to 
deny facts. Facts that are matter of: 
court record—and that are known and 
read of all men. This is the worn-out 
tactic of the followers of Loyola, and 
is too well known any longer to de- 
ceive. He flatly says, he “does not 
believe the truth. of the charge; but 
doubts and denies that for this alone 
they were tried and condemned to pri- 
son.” Now you will see, that when he 
is pressed, he will attempt to verify this 
denial, by saying that besides the crime 
of reading the Bible, these people were 
guilty of the sin of praying to God 
without book, and of confessing to God 
instead of to @ priest, and of rejecting 
the hoary superstition of Rome, and his 
triumphant ergo will be—it was not for 
this crime “‘alone’”’ they were impris- 
oned. 

The cunning chief-priest of Ame- 
rican Papists backs up his unbe- 
lief and denial of the charge against 
the Tuscan Government, by saying: 
“1st. There is no law in Tuscan 
against ssessing and reading the Bi- 
ble; and, 2d. Even if there was such a 
law, it is impossible that the Madiai 
could be convicted ander. it, inasmuch 


read the Bible.” And with this he 
hurries to the conclusion, that it was 
not solely for the reading of the Bible 
that the Madiai were condemned; and 
then draws the broad conclusion, that 
‘¢ the proceedings of the meeting in Me- 
tropolitan Hall were founded on obvi- 
ous falsehood.”’ Thus, on the point of 
“en lance no bigger than a cambric 
needle, the chief-priest bears off the 
whole meeting at Metropolitan Hall, 
and all its proceedings. But can any 
but the riest-bridied and the priest- 
ridden fail to see that his grace’s argu- 
ment, and not the Scotia of the 
meeting is “founded on obvious false- 
hood?” For the assumption, that there 
is no such law in Tuscany as forbids 
possessing and reading the Bible, is a 
falsehood. The law of Tuscany that 
establishes the Roman Catholic religion 
Is SUCH A LAW. That religion forbids 
the possession and reading of the Bible 
by the common people. That religion 
pronounces it a heresy to read and in- 
terpret the sacred volume in the exer- 
cise of private judgment. That religion 
declares that heretics who will not fol- 
low the teachings of the Church, ought 
to be punished by the civil power: and 
the state which by law establishes the 
Romish Church de facto passes the law, 
the existence of which the chief-priest 
denies. And has not his organ (The 
Freeman's Journal) repeatedly asserted 
that, where the Church has power, she 
~— not to tolerate heresy or infi- 
delity? The Baltimore Sun, which 
was very careful to copy the Arch- 
bishop’s antidote against the bane of 
the Madiai meetings, says he writes 
*‘ dispassionately, and is entitled to be 
heard dispassionately.”” Did the Sun 
ever know a Jesuit to write passion- 
ately? They can falsify history, and 
outrage the rights of man, and insult 
common-sense, very dispassionately”’ 
—and all under the light of the sun. 
Very well; hear the priest dispassion- 
ately; for it requires a cool head to de-~ 
tect his specious sophistry. As to the 
claim made by the priest, for the Rom- 
ish society, that she has been the wit- 
ness, and the guardian of Scripture, Xc., 
it is all rigmarole, reiterated and laughed 
at a thousand times. D. X. J 


The Irvingite Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. 


Those who are in the habit of passin 
through Gordon Square, at the back o 
the London University, must of late 
have been struck by a building of huge 
proportions now rearing itself, and ra- 
pidly approaching completion. It is 


being gothic. This building is intended 
for the followers of the late Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, who, since his decease, 
have much altered their form of con- 
ducting public worship. They call 
themselves the Holy Catholicand Apos- 
tolic Church. The service is conducted 
much in the same manner as the Roman 
Catholic, being liturgical and intoned, 
with frequent genuflexions and changes 
of posture by the priests who conduct 
the service. The vestments worn by 
the priests are as gorgeous as those worn 
by the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
They recognize various orders in their 
Church, such as apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and deacons; at 
the head of these is the.Angel of the 


Church. They believe that the power 


of working miracles still remains to the 
Church, and that Christ will: shortly 


| appear and reign with his sajnts for a 


Mesers, upecious and 
adroit writing of chief-priest Hughes, in 


and he declares that he would, if he. 


pressive, unjast, and cruel:” for that | 


| ably with that of any of t 


in the cathedral style, the architecture | 


mond, member of Parliament for. East 
Surrey, who has written several works 
in defence of the above tenéts, and is 
otie of the Angels'of the Church. The 
building in Gordon Square, it is ex- 


From the New York Tribene. 


The ‘University of the City of 
New York. 


A meeting was held in the Chapel of 
the New York University, at the call of 
the Chancellor, on Friday evening, 25th 
ult., in relation to the affairs. of that 
Institution, which was spirited, large 
attended, and in its results most grati- 
fying. The principal object of it was 
to submit some’ interesting facts and 
results concerning the University, of 
importance in: connection with the sub- 
ject of Education. Among the gentle- 
men present, asidé from those named in 
the proceedings of the meeting, were 

rominent olerical, literary, and pro- 
fessional gentlemen, besides many mer- 
chants and students. 

Mr. George Griswold was called to 
the chair, and the Rev. Mr. Macauley 
was named as Secretary. The Rev. 
Dr. Phillips opened the 
prayer. The ev. Dr. Ferris, Chan- 
cellor, then proceeded to make observa- 
tion upon the usefulness of the Institu- 
tion, reviewing its history of its com- 
mencement. He opened with remarks 
of a general character upon education. 
This Institution was organized in April, 
1831, commenced practical operations 
in 1832, the first class graduated in 
1833; in July of that year the corner- 
stone of this Institution was laid; and 
the building was first occupied in July, 
1836. It has been embarrassed by 
debts, and the knowledge of this fact 
has had an injurious effect upon the 
public mind. But his remarks related 
more especially to the internal work- 
ings of the Institution. It had never 
had justice. It has never been asked, 
what has it"done? and what is it capa- 
ble of doing? In reply to these queries, 
statements can be made satisfactory to 
all. The course of the Institution has 
been liberal, practical, and thorough, 
Its course of study will or as favour- 

e colleges. 
It is not bound down to the dead Tan: 
guages—and he would add that the cry 
which has been raised against the study 
of the dead languages, is a false idea. 
But as many desire to go into business 
early in life, the dead-languages are 
dispensed with in their cases, and engi- 
neering and other practical branches 
are taught to fit them for their chosen 
atid the self- 


strait, was mentioned in proper terms 
by Dr. Ferris. The University is not 
for the sons of the wealthy exclusively. 
They have been well represented here; 
but so liberal and so in contradiction 
to an exclusive or aristocratic spirit has 
the management- been, that no young 
man whe kis felt a desire for education, 
and applied for admission, has been 
turned away because he was penniless. 
Those who could pay a little have paid 
a little, and those who could pay no- 
thing have been admitted. Of the 450 

raduatés from the University, at least 
half of them have been educated gra- 
tuitously! Is it not a blessed Institu- 
tion? and is it not doing a good work 
in the city? Its religious influence and 
spirit is active and high-toned, and not 
sectarian. The influence exerted by 
the Faculty, in this respect, is such as 
all Christian parents would desire. Al- 
though located in a city where vice and 
corruption exist to so-fearful an extent, 
it maintains that pure character by 
which the New England Institutions 
are characterized. Of its graduates, 1 
in 3 and 7-10 have devoted themselves 
to the ministry, which is more favour- 
able than the report from Yale or Dart- 
mouth Colleges. 


The Medical Faculty has reached a 
high position. That of law has not 
been carried out. The same of the 
arts of design and the more practical 
sciences. After some further remarks 
he closed. 


The Rev. Dr. Bethune followed with 
remarks at length, eloquently pleading 
the cause of elantiods and sustaining 
the importance of the University. He 
spoke of the rapidly increasing size and 
importance of this country, and of the 
rapid progress of this age, as beyond 
precedent, and entirely outstripping all 
past expectations. With reasonable an- 
ticipations for the future, what exten- 


of its growth, New York will contain a 
population of two millions—and the fa- 
cilities of this University will be far 
short of ample. The speaker showed 
that in cities of the old country that 
did not claim to be free, there were 
Universities well sustained in cities of 
much less population. The intermin- 
gling of races in this country was spo- 
ken of. In the old countries nations 
had run out by intermarriage; but here 
the blood of the-nations of Europe is 
blended to form a race, and the stock 
seems to have improved in proportion 
to the crossing of the breed. From 
this nation must go forth lessons to the 
world to change its destinies. With 
such an important mission, what en- 
couragement ought we not to give to 
lay deep the foundations of learning? 
He spoke further of the great amount 
of good which this University was ca- 
able of accomplishing*if it were pro- 
perly sustained. The following sub- 
scriptions were announced amid much 


thousand years inthe millennium. The 
| Most. prominent min ‘consscted (with 


| this religious body is Mr: H. Drum- 


pected, will be completed by the sum- | adop Se 
interest the which bare 


_my hand slip of'pa 
me’ to beware of the 
be" oP the: 


occupations. The abilit 
der to sustain the Institution in ita} 


sive educational preparations should be 
‘made-hy us; and ms cannot throw of 
the responsibility. At the present Ta 


h and’ ably, followed 
the Rev. Asa D. Smith, whe.alad 


The following resolutions: 


duced by the Rev. Dr. and 
opted: 


the 


have 


aid in relieving its indebtedness, 


Is A 
Resolved, That the Vuiversity of the city of 
New York may j look ‘forward to the time 
when its original plan of enlarged’ operation 
may be carried out th the liberality of its 
friends, and may well to be te 


Female Jesuit Abroad, 

The next morning, at Capua, while 
breakfasting .with our, 
the waiter announced a French. -lady, 
the Countess de L—e, an elegant, le 


past the age of love and romance, 


«thw. 


rp’ intro. 


4 
. 


ht 
still be termed pretty. She stated = 


such feeli extend until the remai ia- 


like woman, who, although: 


the object of her visit was to petition — 


for a place in our carriage as far.as 
Rome, and another on the outside for 
her coring to. pay her share 
of the expenses. She apologized ia the 
politest manner for the intrusion, by 
saying that, being’ unprotected,” s 

trusted the unsettled state of thé soan- 
try might be pleaded ‘as an excuse for 
the liberty she had taken; adding that 


Englishmen,-a name synonymous with 
all that was brave and honourable, het 
safety Was insured: 
Who: could’ resist ‘such & flatterin 
rei My friend, whom we term 
the philosopher of Bost. n, looked at, his 
companion, the poet of New. York, and 
both cast a searchin 
English brother; and. presuming. their 
feelings agreed with mine, and that des 
nial was impossible, wé made eur wishes 
and convenience submit; theagh with 
shame I confess it, very relactantly;' to 
The ciroumstance- would have - been 
too trifling to. record, were it not; illus- 
trative o 
country, and the protecting care. with 
which a traveller is watched on every 
side by the secret agents.of this most 
suspicious Government. Before we quit- 
ted the hotel, a kind friend placed in 
in’ which he 


he knew het to 


that her-servant 
~priest. 


and 
fair 
qualified to carry on any political ‘in- 
trigue with success She spoke the 
Italian language almost with the flu- 
ency of a native; she also knew the 
English, German, and Spanish suffi- 
ciently well to converse. : 

As may. be supposed, it required a 
great deal of acting on my part to mys- 
tify so clever a woman; I succeeded, 
however, in drawing from her an ad- 
mission that she was engaged . with 


rank, in endeavouring to convert the 
English aristocracy, while travelling on 
the.continent, to the Roman Catholic 
faith. If her representations might be 
relied on, and I have no reason to 
doubt them, she was on terms: of inti- 
macy, and corresponded with several 
of our great Roman Catholi¢ families 
in England and Ireland.’ She spoke 
most affectionately of her dear Lord 
and Lady Fleming, of those shinin 

lights who had seen the error of their 
ways, and embraced the true faith— 
Messrs. Newman, Wilberforce, . and. 
Manning, and stated how instrumental 
she had been in their conversion. This, 
with her allusions to many other per- 
sons of distinguished rank in England, : 
suspected to waverin 


ed, that a widely-spread organized .con- 


undermine the Protestant faith of Eng- 
land. 

What the object of our fair countess 
could have been in thus unceremonious- 
ly introducing herself to our ——- 
could not discover. The two Amer 


she knew by placing herself. under'the | 


the social .character of the 


fa all probability 
In addition to her personal éharms, 


great amiability of mannérs, our 
esuit-as a linguist was admirably 


other pious French ladies of high 


in their 
lief in the doctrines of the Reformed’ 
Church, afforded additional’ confirma- 
tion of the opinion I had Jong entertain- 


spiracy exists, the object of which is to, 


gentlemen travelled with 
other language than their own, except: 


glance.on their 


fore, sup 
saries. 


was that 
manism, Father 


atius, on pilgrim- 
age to Rome! 


Or 


me with some L wi 
a- stranger—a revolutionary agent tra- 


not what. However this 
amiable fellow-traveller must 


fear from the propagandizing propensi- 


visited in a country where 
of the ground is interesting. 
quently, ‘after two 


expressions of gratitude 
of regret on ours }‘end we 


more expressed our thoughts, and 


yent to our as if we 


lands 


titude, patience, and united effo 
not bear the burden of ons ain, - 


| then, did® Christ “endure, 


applause: 
William Doagles, $3 
Doug 3,000 
Mrs. las Cruger, - 2,000 | 
William B. Crosby, é 1,000 
Joha Johaston, . . 1,000 
James Boorman, 8,000 
R. & A, Stuart, |. . 9,000 
$20 
The subscriptions of the Douglas fa- 
mily were accompanied by 9 ple 
that rather than the undertaking to re- 


sins of the world were Taid 


e them to be political emis- 
erhaps, in the first instance, 
she concluded, from my name, that I- 
eat ae of modern Ro- 


it may be, that as 
rench ima —_ often sees more: 
than the reality, her icions invested 
which. I 


velling under a false name, or I know’ 
be, 
have been” 
speedily convinced that neither’ his Ma-- 
jesty the King of the Two Bieilies; nor: 
his Holiness the Pope, had ‘anything to’ 


ties of her fellow-travellers; and if she 
were really desirous of reaching Rome“ 
in any reasonable time, the distance we - 
travelled each day must have been too 
short to meet her wishes. ‘There were 
a hundred objects of antiquity’ to tnd 
dT onse- 
days journey, she 


Ageths; with many 
bade us adieu hae 
once 


flings, were: 
breathing the free air of dear Old’ 
‘A saints, with all their for’ 
could 


j 


a 
: 
| ‘great of her ‘creed, to which the For the Presbyterian. | For the Presbyterian. 
polit of her Greed, to which th iove the University from fai, 
| withing progress i z 
| a theory of CHARLES SIMBON AND PROFESSOR LES. 
= | Such as Mr. ‘Newman has worked 
not’ given full*grown aod complete at 
it nimittec as A vem to the 
~ 
mee of the people 
| 
prve of Prashute- | 
Pelt, 
beret quote'the 
paph:@ntirg,- that your résders’may the 
patios, Wnderatand remarks in regard 
JUASITY, Tue > ‘Review | 
O° Review” vende'as if it were front tt 
the: iwhe ‘wrote ‘the book jt 
= re aa 
Overcome: hie atérnal, and we 
bata 
| 
| 
> 
j 
4 
| 
4 
| 
‘ 
| four of them are | 
"aver his peliee “that any two 
| jest an trie. Teul with the Protestant Church, not | 
~ pleasdre to,call put for'having a fait but a faith that does 
‘ 4b such abuse of | not actively en “work by love.” | 
f retigivus press true sment of the case is, that 
| the “Ohureh, with right. doctri 
ever’ sined I | not exhibit 9 co ding right prac- 
Hever with’ | the Church, bat the practice of the 
With confidence jts’| in its limited sense, but rather, in a 
= —. 4 ae af) 6 the 
vith the indignation. this dobtring of the. Church: Perhaps the 
case would bé. that th of this | 
| hority, fully enough and prominently | | him? j 
T beet long and so’ Gonfi<* ‘enoaph; ‘in ‘the ‘life of the Charch, a 
‘ 
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=. 
ying 
fe 


public 


wr | 


“tom 


v puttin théuiselves in the 
ay of being pramed ou 
they relate the 
of their experience'to others, and 
re yoo are aware of 
e 


Letters 


a 


aid ears, 
are. 
thoaght and solid 

to thie 
of the Chris- 
T will not undertake to say to what ex- | tian community? [If people had never 1 
tent this sad result has already been] heard high-wrought fancies from the 
realized,  Nemperting you; but I should | pulpit, they never would have — | 
be unfai to my convictions, not to | a taste for such extravaganses. here 
say that you have gone to i t that | is no need, for such a solution. We 
has, at (eat, greatly di your’ have a suffidient one in the endless 
Christian influence. round of a tri-weekly issue from. the+-s 
I knew an individual, many years | pen of the her. What can s man | gion on justigrounds, when he is seen to be 
o, when, throygh sheer lack of time, 


é 


275.5 
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TO ONE 8 


As you. may possibly infer from tlk. 
subject of my letter, that I suppose you 

of delibers and jntention- 
ally violating the trath, I wish to begin 
what I have to say by utterly disavow- | 
dane. ‘I doubt not that the 
Obligation of every one to speak the 
trath;-makes a part of your creed as 
truly it does of- mine. Nor have I 


tion for Integrity, both 
and in the world, will be in the dust. | buted to vitiate 


eye- 


Wes 


he 


Age 
ay 


the pe 
extent, & struggle for religious liberty and 


the Bible is beginn’ 
“who have been under its instructions. We 
learn this ‘from a 
Roberta, an Ameican missionary, He also 


ie niin’ named Saw-Chaen, surnamed 
Hong, who, some ‘five or six years 
stadied 


. tien 


x ormed that about one hundred thousand. 
are now numbered on the side of the chief; 
that heis popular among the people, treat- 
ing them with“ respect, generosity, and 


term: which has no exact equiva-— 


deliver 


strictest drthodoxy of 
i experience, 


in Christian 
readily acount, and which 
connected, eas symptom, with some less 


be conwerted,; is, in thie modern dialect, to, 


he ,cqnstantly solaced himself with the 


il 


reflection, 


that posterity would do him justice. 


EF 


= 


‘8 


remodelled the constitution and laws 
had been | 


is.e.} up for odium and contempt,  Forgetful 


ipep ta the pountry, and has p 

ch at ning of official ser- 
Bogich Rresbyterian, and is 
In his personal appearance, 
sedate, and apparently very 


a 


received | 


—We' have 


ited to 
the close: of the pre- | 
taken prepara. 


as 


g AND Lrseary.—lt seems 
present rebellion in China is, to some 


4 


idolatry. © The expansive power of 
; to be felt hy those 


letter from the Rev, J. J. 


chiet leadet OF the Chiinose rebel- 


that | 


He re- 
quested. to be baptized, but left for Kwangsi 
before we. were fully satisfied of his fit- 
ness,,. When he first came to us, he brought 
some pieces of poetry and other essays, 
which he bad written, respecting the Chris- 

réligion, the know! of which he 
professed to huve. derived first from a tract 
recéivéd atone of the examinations in Can- 
ton,” and secondly, from a vision had 


Christianity’in Canton, and 


from. his own 
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HRASEOLOGY. OF MODERN 


jolt, a faet (of some significance, | 


of his heroie services in rescuing England | 
: ims of the Papacy, into which she 


| spoken of as 


(| Christ, as “wretclied compositions.” 


d 
from the. 


was about again to be precipitated, of the 
noble principles of liberty. he had infused 
into the British constitution, and of all the 
happy fruits of his toils, which they them- 
gelyes enjoyed, they have jeered over his 
hones, and spit upon his ashes. Even his 
piety, which burned with an. anquenchable 
flame alike in the battle-field, the camp, 
the court, and the home circle, has been 
go mocked at and ridiculed, that until late 
years, it was.at the risk of one’s reputation 
for intelligence, that Cromwell could be 
anything -but an arch , hypo- 

That was no common man, however, of 
whom John Hampden could say to a noble 
lord before Oromwell’s deeds had made the 
world aoqueinted with him, “That. sloven 
whom “you see before.you hath no ornament 
of 


dynasties and crowned heads ; the principles 
which he waded through blood to establish, 
have become, in part at least, embodied in the 
public sentiment and the statutes of England ; 
and the sovereign sits so quietly on her 
throne, that Britain can afford to he mag- 
naminous, and even British historians can 
say that some good could be found in 
Cromwell. Americans certainly should 
have been the last to join in dishonouring 
the memory of the leading spirit amongst 
those to whom Lord Brougham has admitted 
the British Constitution is indebted for its 
principles of liberty—the same principles 
which the same people, the Puritans, trans- 
planted in this new world, where they have 
had so rapid a growth. American Chris- 
tians, too, should be the last to jeer at 
Cromwell’s religious character. He was the 
advocate of freedom of conscience. His 
principles in this respect were in advance 
of his times. Dear as is our birth-right in 
this respect, and enlarged as are our views 
of religious freedom, we have only come 
abreast with Cromwell, and gone no further. 
Are we afflicted in the afflictions of our per- 
secuted brethren in Romish countries? So 
was he. Witness his noble deeds in behalf 
of the Huguenots, his interposition in fa- 
vour of the German Protestants, and his 
pleadings with a tyrant for the down-trod- 
den saints of the Piedmont valleys. He 
was the friend of religious freedom and 
ical piety, because his experience 
t him the power of the grace of God in 
his own heart, and his public acts were but 
the reflection of his practical piety. 
We do not wonder ‘that such a man as 
Hume could not appreciate Cromwell. They 
were, in all the attributes which most adorn 


| character, as far as the poles apart.. The 


infidel historian could not understand a 
devout Christian. He could speak of the 
letters of Cromwell which were fullest of 
He 
could denounce him as ‘mean, vulgar, and 
ridiculous ;”” and in the face of Clarendon’s 


-| censures of the great man, as wanting in a 
taste for hilarity;-hold him up as given to 
“trifling and 


amusement,” as provoking 
laughter by buffoonery, and- playing such 


in.| tricks as putting hot coals into his officer’s 


for w 


does.seem to be. 


and familiar ‘fot, in. the peculiar 


believe, to 


to ‘obtain a 


the 
| of tenderness and Christian 


_| boots. An enlightened Christianity will 
| understand how to estimate-a true hero, even 


if such foibles can be proved upon him. We 


"| do not approve of many of Cromwell’s senti- 


ments, and in matters of taste he may not 
have been on a footing with some of the 
royal courtesans; but for what he was, and 
what he did for the best interests of the 
British nation and for mankind, posterity 
will do him justice. 

We doubt whether human history has 


ever recorded a more remarkable combination 
ia | of statesmanship, military prowess, and sin- 
| cere 
ter of Cromwell. We are almost willing to 
forgive Carlyle for the mischief he has per- 
| petrated on his mother tongue, and for his 
crude, German’ notions, in consideration of 
the service he has fendered by gathering up, 


than are found in the charac- 


cares and tamult of camp-life, letters full 
] tic 


FES 


| of gtatitade. 


| unite all branches of the evangelical Church 
| iv One common phalanx against Popery. He 
| looked upon the field’ for missionary opera- 


. | of this scheme, as found in Bishop Burnett’s 
. | ‘History of his Own Times, folio edition, 
| London, 1724, p. 77; and which, indeed, 
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place’ England, as to 
Protestantism and liberty, where it had never 


testant Christendom owe him 


thé gospel through the world, Cromwell was 
theed of tis. We are only attempting to 
do now; by our Missionary Boards, what his 
heart had dééired, and his far-reaching mind 
had planned. It was his earnest wish to 


tions as the whole world, and he had parti- 
tioned it into four grand divisions, in order 
to its systematic evangelization and con- 
quest to Christ. He had projected a Board 
of Missions, 4nd intended carrying it into 
operation; had Providence favoured. His 
plan was worthy of its extraordinary author, 


completeness of ite ‘arrangements with any 
of later days. We cannot better close what 
we have to say, than by giving the outline 


suggested to us this topic. 

«8toupé told nie’of a great design Cromwell 
had intended to begin his kingship with, if he 
had assumed it. He resolved to set up a Coun- 
cil for the Protestant religion, in opposition to 
the Propaganda de Fide at Rome. He in- 
tended it should consist of seven counsellors, 
and four secretaries for different Provinces. 
These were the first, France, Switzerland, 
and the Valleys. The Palatinate and other 
Calvinists were the second; Germany, the ‘ 
North, and Turkey, were the third; and the 
Kast and West Indies were the fourth. The 
secretaries were to have £500 salary a piece, 
and to keep a correspondence everywhere, to 
know the state of religion all over the world, 
that so all good designs might be by their 
means protected and assisted. Stoupe was 
to have the first province. They were to 
have a fund of £10,000 a year at their dis- 
posal for ordinary emergencies, but to be 
further supplied as occasion shquld require 
it. Chelsea College was to be made up for 
them, which was then an old, decayed build- 
ing, that had at first been raised to be a col- 
lege for writers of controversy. I thought 
it was not fit to let sach a project as this be 
quite lost. certainly a noble one; 
‘but how far he would have pursued it, must 
be left to conjecture.” 

Such a scheme has certainly been devised 
by none of the crowned heads. It is inte- 
resting to consider what might have been 
the state of the Christian world by this 
time, had Cromwell assumed the kingship, 
and, with his large views, great energy, and 
zealous piety, carried out this grand enter- 
prize for the spread of the gospel. 


PRAYER FOR PUBLIC MEN. 


EW persons more need the prayers of 
God’s people than men in authority. 
Their position is, in many respects, most un- 
favourable to a religious character, and of- 
fers many strong temptations to immorality. 
Public life usually calls them away from 
their homes. They are thus deprived of the 
happy influences of domestic scenes. They 
are removed from their ordinary associations 
and employments. Their habits of church- 
going are frequently broken in upon. They 
are thrown into the midst of a society where 
religion has but little prominence,-and are 
very readily assimilated to the state of things 
around them. With none of the charms of 
domestic ties to solace their leisure hours, 
they easily fall into such company as offers. 
The wine party, the gambling table, and 
scenes of profligacy invite them on every 
hand; and such invitations are accepted too 
often, even by those who were reproachless 
in their morals when at home. The excite- 
ment, the party strife, the cares, and chica- 
nery so intimately connected with political 
affairs, has a tendency to blunt the moral 
sense, to cultivate ambition, insincerity, and 
too frequently dishonesty, as well as a gen- 
eral disregard of religious restraints. 

Such, we are happy to believe, is not 
always the result. Amongst our public men 
there have been, at all times, some whose 
integrity and high sense of honour have re- 
mained untarnished by the noxious atmos- 
phere to which they have been exposed, and 
who have maintained a. uniform Christian 
character amidst all the unfriendly strife of 
public life. ‘Such men have been regu- 
larly in their places at the house of God. 
They have not been wanting at meetings 
where a few of their number were wont to 
assemble for social prayer; nor have they 
been ashamed to speak out for truth and 
godliness, when occasion required, even in 
the legislative halls. Still it cannot be de- 
nied that many who have entered upon pub- 
lic life with a commendable purity of charac- 
ter, have sadly suffered from the hitherto 
untried temptations to which they were ex- 
posed. Nota few, whose consistent piety at 
home had been seen and read of all, have 
had their light eclipsed, after mingling in 
the arena of politics. Circumstances make 
men, and a change of circumstances has made 
them very different men from what they once 
were. The deteriorated religious character 
has become a fixed habit, too, so that return 
to private life is not attended with a return 
to.an active and elevated picty. Such un- 
happy influences of public life would be 
sufficiently lamentable were the individual 
sufferers alone involyed in the evil. But 
our public. men have in their hands, to a 
great extent, the welfare of the country. 
Upon them depend questions of war or 
peace. They determine the measures which 
entail p ity, or embarrassment and 
distress. enact the laws which in- 


stood before. ‘Thé British nation and Pro- |-j 
‘a lasting debt | 


Even in the great enterprize of spreading 


dnd may take rank in its scope and the | - 


| And as with 


SOLEMNITY, 
FAVOURITE argument in favour ofcer- 
tain -uncommanded usages in public wor- 
ship is that they render it more ‘“solemp.” 
With some, this seems fo be a suffdient 
justification of any rite whatever. Forms 


i the 
it, why not go’still further 
rection? Why not burn blue or 
darken churches suddenly, or exhibit skele- 
tons and skulls, or substitute groans and 
shrieks for music? Or, if these be rejected 
as extreme methods, there ‘are enough of an 
intermediate character that. might be recom- 
mended on precisely the same grounds, vis: 
that they would render worship more solemn, 
in. the sense usually put upon that..much 
abused expression, 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE: 

N interesting anniversary meeting of the 
Philadelphia Sabbath Association was 
held in the Musical Fund Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on the 24th ult. Addresses were.made 
by the Rev. Messrs. Hance, Page, and God- 
dard, and Paul T. Jones, Esq. In addition 
to the general efforts of this Association to 
secure a more healthy public sentiment in 
reference to the Sabbath, and their Isbours 
on the great thoroughfares of travel, among 
boatmen, lock-tenders, driver-boys, and 
others, we are happy to see that measures 
have been adopted more effectually to reach 
the more neglected portions of the city of 
Philadelphia. Three hundred dollars was 
pledged at this meeting towards employing 
a missionary for this object. There is a 
wide and needy field for such efforts. We 
can most heartily bid «‘God speed” to every 

| enterprise which has in view the better ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day. That people 
can scarcely be called a Christian” people, 


who set at naught the Sabbath which the 


Christian religion ordains as one of its essen-— 


tial features. A public sentiment which 
will make itself felt among railroad and 
steamboat companies, so as to lead them to 
respect this sacred day, and cease to break 
the Sabbath themselves and tempt others to 


do so, is 


y to be desired, and prayed 
and laboured for. The Sabbath is the great 


bulwark of all that is dear to us. Sweep 
that away, and the sanctuary services, the 


ministry, the general influences of 
welfare of the soul beyond the grave—all 
are gone. Whoever lends his influence to 
disregard the Sabbath, thereby makes his 
contribution to secure such disastrous results. 


THE DAY OF PRAYER FOR COL- 
_LEGES. 


day of prayer for Colleges was well ob- 
served in New York. The Presbytery 
of New York appointed meetings in the First 
Church (Dr. Phillips’) in the morning, and 
in Dr. Alexander's church in the evening. 
Both places were very well attended. At Dr. 
Phillips’ church, addresses were made by 
Drs. Spring and Krebs; and at Dr. Alex- 
ander’s, a suitable discourse was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. E. D. Smith. The meet- 
ings were solemn, and a deep impression 
seemed to be cherished that the churches 
are peculiarly shut up to reliance on the 
Hearer of prayer. We trust that the feel- 
ings expressed on this occasion will not be 
confined to the special day of prayer—but 
that God will pour out a spirit of supplica- 
tion for the revival of his work, and so in- 
crease the ministry. 

The day was also observed with interest 
in Philadelphia. A meeting was held in 
the morning in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Joseph H. Jones’), at which 
| addresses were made by Drs. C. C. Jones 

and Leyburn, and the pastor; and a Union 

meeting was held in the evening at the 
Tenth Presbyterian Church (Dr. Board- 
man’s), which was addressed by Dr. Van 
Rensselaer, the Rev. Mr. Cheeseman, and 
the pastor. An excellent spirit seemed to 
pervade all these exercises, and we trust 
they may be productive of important and 
lasting effects. The outpouring of the Spirit 
of God upon our youth, is an object which 
ought to call forth the prayers of all God’s 
people, not only on the special day for 
prayer, but at all other times. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. 


N addition to the report, in another col- 
umn, of the meeting held last week in 
behaff of this Institution, it may be stated 
that it is designed to raise $40,000, for the 
purpose of entirely freeing it from debt. This 
done, it will be ptacticable to carry out more 
completely the original plan of the University. 
About one-half of the sum necessary has 
been secured, and fair hopes are entertained 
that the remainder will be speedily obtained. 
The appeal is made peculiarly to the city of 
New York. Wealth has greatly increased 
there, and it is in the hands, too, of men 
who are interested in the great objects of 
this Institution. To use the language of 
one of the speakers, (Dr. Bethune,) « it will 
be a disgrace to the city, if now it is permit- 
ted to languish,” especially when it is con- 
sidered that the true “respectability of 
riches is not in their possession beyond whst 
is needful for a liberal support, but in their 
being used for doing good.” We have been 
used to hear of the University being ‘in debt,” 
and that fact has been flippantly used to its 
dis ent, and as a plea for withhold- 
ing aid: whereas it is the very argument for 
contributing effective assistance. Not a dol- 
lar has been lost: The embarrassment has 
arisen from the defectiveness of the contri- 
butions towards its permanent establishment. 
crippled means it has been 80 
y useful, its persevering 


| gles: ought to be emblazoned with Cet 


and encourage the friends of an Institution, 
eminently designed for “the people” ‘to 
come forward,'and by one energetic and ef- 


festive movement, to place it beyond the 
difficulty. 


any more dqubt that. you do not mean 


| to allow yourself, in others, what you con- 
| sider an infringement of this great law | 


of God and man that binds society to- 

ther. © But I'am obliged to add, that 

am equally convinced that there are 
‘at least two points in relation to this 
general subject, at which you are ex- 
tremely vulnerable. I propose to: direct 
your attention a little, in all frankness, 
to:each of them. 

The first is an unfortunate habit you 
have acquired of making exaggerated 
statements. You have a lively imagi- 
nation, and to embellish a little never 
costs you any trouble; and besides, you 
seem to consider the sober truth as 
‘tame and lacking in interest; you want 
something more exciting—better fitted 
‘to arrest the attention and stir up the 


feelings. If it is something humorous 


that you are relating, you seem dis- 
posed to create a louder laugh than 
you would otherwise secure 
every circumstance into the most lu- 
dictous light youcan. If it is some- 
thing of a gloomy and appalling cha- 
ravter, you task your imagination for 
yet darker shades than the fact sup- 
plies, in order to work up a picture that 
shall tell most powerfully upon the 
sensibilities of those who listen to you. 
If it is a mere ordinary occurrence, you 
still show your wish to make it extra- 
ordinary, by either magnifying it into 
quite another thing, or else connecting 
with it something to which it is at best 
but remotely related. I tell you can- 
didly, that I have heard. you tell stories, 
by which I acknowledge I could not 
help being amused, but which were so 
entirely over-coloured, that I could 
scarcely recognize the facts of which 
they purported to be a faithful narra- 
tive. Once in particular, I remember 
your figuring in this way in. the pre- 
sence of a large company; and though 
you professed to be telling the truth, 
yet your imagination so perfectly led 
you captive, that I could not but think 
that there was about as much difference 
between your statement and the veri- 
table fact, as there was between that of 
@ man’s having vomited seven black 
crows, and that of his having vomited 
something as black as a crow.. 

The evils which result from this hab- 


it, you may rest assured, are neither 


few nor small. The fact that you should 
have formed such a habit, shows a pre- 
existing state of mind that is far from 
being in harmony with the desired re- 

uirements. It evinces a loose way of 

inking and feeling, in regard to the 
obligation to strict veracity; and the 
habit itself is really nothing else than 
a habit of voluntary misrepresentation. 
You may take the comfort of thinking 
that you mean no harm, and that those 
who listen to you will not be likely to 
be as they will allow- 
ance for your passion for a 
good story; bet even if this be we it 

oes not prevent your doing a great 
injury to yourself. If you accustom 
yourself to relate apocryphal stories as 
verities, merely for amusement, or to 
exaggerate the truth till it loses its 
character as truth, you need not mar- 
vel, if that which begins in the want of 
due reverence for the truth, should 
issue in an utter disregard to it; and 
if, from this unfortunate training which 
you are giving yourself, you should, by 
and by, find yourself capable of serving 
a purpose by deliberate and downright 
falsehood. 

Let me say, too, that this habit to 
which I refer is altogether unprofitable. 
It does not secure the end at which it 
aims. Your tendency to exaggeration 
soon becomes known, and your state- 
ments are all received with due allow- 
ance; and besides, where you have oc- 
casion to relate a really remarkable 
thing, you do it at a great disadvan- 
tage, as your whole vocabulary of su- 
perlatives is exhausted upon ordinary 
matters. So far as your example goes, 
I need not s@y that it is evil. The cir- 
cumstance of your being a professor of 
religion will give it more authority in 
the view of some, while it will lead 
others to make religion itself the object 
of reproach. 

I would advise you, then, “as you 
value either your Christian character 
or Christian influence, to take heed 
that your representations on all sub- 
jects are in strict conformity to truth. 
Better fall below, than go beyond the 


line, in any statements you may have 


occasion to make. The habit which 
you have formed will yield to nothing 
short of the most vigilant care and per- 
severing effort. To be free from it were 
worth more than all the care and effort 
which it would cost you. 

The other point to which I wish to 
refer, is the uncommon facility which 
you have in making promises, and the 
equal facility with which you seem to 
forget or overlook them. Here again, 
I am far from charging you with an 
intention to — and yet you cannot 
wonder that the frequent recurrence of 
such cases, causes your good to be 
sometimes evil spoken of, It has seem- 
ed to me that you act habitually from 
a wish to make everybody as happy as 
you can for the moment; and hence, 
you readily make promises without 
thinking that there are any difficulties 
in the way of their fulfilment; and 
when those difficulties present them- 
selves, you seem to feel absolved from 
all obligation to keep your word. The 
old maxim, that circumstances alter 
cases, comes up as a salvo to your con-. 
science; but the person to whom you 
have made the promise admits no such 
apology, and, in his estimation, you 
stand charged with a culpable delin- 
I mistake not, you fre- 

uently fail to keep your engagements 
rom mere forgetfulness; indeed, it 
would seem, sometimes, that your pro- 
mises were made only to be forgotten, 
or disregarded. 
is must be considered 9 greater 
evil than the one to which I previously 
referred; inasmuch as it not only in- 
volves a still worse form of moral delin- 
quency, but it implies a if 
not a disposition, to trifle with the inter- 
ests of others. You cannot habitually 
or frequently fail to fulfil your promises, 
eyen on the ground of mere careless- 
ness, but. that your name will become 3 
reproach. They whom you have need- 
lessly disappointed will withdraw from 


you their confidence, and will manifest 


saddest illustrations of trifling with 

one’s own word, that I have ever hap- 

pened to observe. He was a man of 

commanding talents, of excellent edu- 

cation, of amiable disposition, and of 

the most bland and persuasive address. 

He was, withal, a professor of religion, 

and an office-bearer inthe Church. At 
the commencement of his career, no 
man gave higher promise than he of 

Christian respectability and usefulness ; 
but, unhappily, he fell into the habit of 
unscrupulously making promises, which 
he did nat a could not fulfil. His 
friends early admonished him in rela- 
tion to it, but they might as well have 
spoken to the wind: He would pro- 
mise, indeed, go heed their admonitions; 
but this, like most of his other pro- 
mises, seemed never to be thought of 

after it was made. He became, at 
length, extensively known for his false 
dealing; and, by common consent, he 
lost his standing, both as a citizen and 
a Christian. He had many fine, gene- 
rous feelings; but between him and the 
truth there seemed to be noaffinity. I 
never believed that he uttered deliberate 
and studied falsehoods; and yet those 
who suffered and writhed under his 
broken promises held a less indulgent 
‘opinion concerning him. It is far from 
being a new-made grave that he occu- 
pies; but there are many, whose asso- 
ciations with it are still painful and re- 
volting. When I think from what and 
to what he fell, I am the more earnest 
in entreating you to avoid not only the 
reality, but even the appearance of 
this evil. ‘Moros. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PREACHING WITH NOTES. 


The salvation of men under the Chris- 
tian dispensation is so intimately con- 
nected with the preaching of the gospel, 
that every question bearing upon the 
efficieney of the pulpit, has been re- 
garded at all times as a matter of no 
ordinary interest. It is no common 
importance the Apostle attaches to the 
preached word, when he makes it one 
of those things which are indispensable 
in the ordinary means of salvation. It 
is of a preached word he speaks, when 
he says, “ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the word of God.” 
This is enough to place the Christian 
pulpit in the fore-front of all the hu- 
man agencies which it has pleased the 
Head of the Church to employ in the 
great work of reconciliation. 

As the preaching of the gospel has 
such an important bearing upon the 
salvation of men, it may not seem out 
of place to offer a few remarks upon a 
new method of discharging this sacred 
function, which has whan its rise in 
these latter times. I refer to the mod- 
ern practice of writing, and reading 
what is written. That it is a new 
method, is very easy of proof. For six- 
teen hundred years was it unknown in 
the Christian Church. All the preach- 
ing of sixteen centuries was performed 
without the public use of a manuscript. 
All the preachers, that preceded the Re- 
formation, and all the preachers who 
lived in the Reformation period, were 
extempore speakers. But it is not our 
purpose to dwell upon the novelty of 
this method. We merely state this 
broad, incontrovertible fact, in order 
thatthe advocates of the method refer- 
red to, may be led to consider, whether 
indeed that is to be regarded as the 
best way of preaching, which the Church 
of Christ could so well dispense with 
for one millennium and a half, of her 
history. 

The first advantage, usually ascribed 
to this method, is that it promotes 
study. This is certainly an important 
advantage. It is fit, that he who 
preaches to others should himself be 
thoroughly acquainted with the word 
of the testimony of Jesus, and also with 
all of human learning that may tend 
to its elucidation; and, therefore, every 
means by which his knowledge of the 
word, and his capacity for proclaiming 
it, can be enlarged, should be diligent 
sought after, and eagerly embraced. 
But in both these departments must the 
student exercise himself, or else, with 
all the trials of the study, he will be 
unprepared for the pulpit. If he give 
all his attention to the matter he is 
to lay up for his flock, without refer- 
ence to the means by which that matter 
is to be communicated, he will most as- 
suredly fail of accomplishing the great 
end of the Christian ministry. In the 
former process, his labours have a di- 
rect influence upon himself—he grows 
in knowledge and in mental power; in 
the latter, these labours are to be 
brought to bear upon the souls com- 
mitted to his charge; they are to be 
jnstructed and aroused. In order to 
this, he must have a full command of 
all his intellectual and emotional pow- 
ers; and this no man can have who 
uses his manuscript at the time of de- 
livery. All the drudgery of the study 
may be rendered utterly useless when 
the hour of trial comes, because of an 
incapacity to wield, with the full power 
of the living voice, the weighty truths 
which the cares and the toils of a week 
have elicited. 

But this is taking it for granted that 
writing im extenso ténds to promote 
study. So far indeed is this from be- 
ing true, that the very opposite is the 
fact. These two things, instead of be- 
ing inseparable, are impossible. We 
repeat it; the man who writes in full 
all he utters by way of preaching, can- 
not make any great advancement in 
anything except composition.» Where 
is the time for study, when every week 
has to furnish its three orations? Why 
it is a task for a Webster or a Demos- 
thenes! An oration is not a thing of 
‘mushroom growth. If it come upina 
night, it will most assuredly perish in a 
night. There must be an end aimed 
at, and @ proper adjustment of the 
several parts, so as best to secure this 
end, and all this preparatory to the 
actual chirography. t & man go 
through such a process three times a 
week, and he will soon begin to learn 
that writing, and not reading, is to be 
the great work of his life. Salta 

It is in this we find the key to the 


pulpit. 


ago, whose history furnished one of the | 


he is driven out of the regions. of fact? 
Why he must just.do as the eagle does, 
when driven by the hunter from:his 
hy crags, he must plume his pinions 
or anot 
wings where the foot of the intruder has 
never trod. It is more eaay to, traverse | 


facts; and all he requires is to have the | 


has them. 
So much, then, for the, first advan- 
tage usually set to the account of writ- 
ing and reading. Instead of promot- 
ing the great ends of study, it deprives 
@ man, in a great measure, of the com- 
mon opportunities of conversing with 


' facts, and drives him into the regions 


of imagination. 
The subject will 
week 


be resumed next 
R. W 


The Ministry we Want and are Re- 
_ solved to Have. | 


Messrs. Editorse—I am giad to find 
that the old fogies of the Church, ag 
well as of the State, are at last.to have 
their due, and would be happy to do 
anything I can to cheer on the assail- 
-ants. The fact is, that our Church is 
quite behind the age, and must go down, 
unless it can be made to progress, at 
least, as fast as the world does. 
ov fault,.as every body knows, is in 
the preachers, with their old-world no- 
tions about exegesis and theology, and 
all that. What we want, and what we 


-| must have, is a new race of smart, for- 


ward, lively men, who, instead of moping 
over musty books, are willing to study 
human nature in the bar-room and 
the court-room, at the railroad depot, 
in a word, wherever they can find it, 
except in their own hearts and the Bi- 
ble, where it used to be imagined men 
could learn it. ** Bat,” as the mock doc- 
tor in the French play says, “we have 
changed all that.” e want men to 
make us laugh, not cry; men that are 
not afraid to say wang things in the 
pulpit; and, instead of preaching for 
the benefit of one old woman, as 
poor Watts did, would go half a mile 
out of the way to shock the prejudices 
of a plain old-fashioned Christian. We 
-want men who can talk straight on, with 
their hands beneath their coat-tails, ind 
are not ashamed to boast that they 
cannot read a verse of the Greek Tes- 
tament, and do not know a Hebrew let- 
ter. There is a good time coming, when, 
instead of being —— in monas- 
teries, or paralyzed by learning - 
mar, and: scholastic divin: 
ity, our young men will be tramed by 
keeping store, editing a country paper, 
or acting as brakesman or baggage- 
master for a few months, thus pro- 
moting their ‘own health, and 
acquainted with the world, and, at the 
same time, saving all the time and 
money now misspent on what is’ mis- 
called education for the ministry. 
More anon. Yours truly, 

Youna GENEVA. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BREATHINGS FOR REVIVAL. 
No. II. 


How may a believer know that he sin- 
cerely desires a revival of religion? I 
would humbly suggest, that where such de- 
sires are genuine, they are universally ac- 
companied by a longing that the revival 
should begin with his own heart. Great 
searchings of heart and deep repentance in 
professing Christians have usually preceded 
signal outpourings of the Spirit. When we 
are more disposed to bewail our own sins 
than to scrutinize and set in order the sins 
of others, we are most likely to receive good. 

In making a search for our own offences 
and omissions, we shall be struck with a 
general conviction that we have not walked 
closely and affectionately with our adorable 
Redeemer. We have allowed a strangeness 
to grow up between him and us. In conse- 
quence of this, if we take into our’ survey 
any considerable portion of time, we shall 
observe that our closet exercises have been 
less frequent and more brief than in better 
days. The soul, coming to itself, will say, 
It is long since I.lay prostrate before. God, 
with wrestling importunity and tears, un- 
willing to go to my rest until I had enjoyed 
some token of God’s presence with me. It 
is long since I was carried out of myself by 
endearing views of Christ, as the Chief 
among ten thousand and altogether lovely. 
It is long since my hopes, wishes, and as- 
surance so fixed themselves upon the coming 
glory, as to make me indifferent about 
choosing among earthly objects. I am, 
therefore, revealed to myself as in a state 
of backsliding. 

Where feelings: of this kind agitate the 
heart, the Christian professor is sometimes 
led to doubt altogether as to his acceptance 


served, that the great awakenings of former 
days were very largely preceded by penetra- 
ting doubts among members of the Church. 
A state of doubt and anguish is not in itself 
a good state; for it is every man’s duty, un- 
der the gospel, to rejoice in believing. But 
these violent shakings of the truth, where 
there is true grace, tend to settle the root in 
the earth; and where there is no grace, the 
sooner the false professor is made to know 
his error, and to seek the true foundation, 
the better. The giving up of false hopes 
vivals. 

Nothing is easier than to confess the sins 
of the Church, as a collective body; but 
gospel repentance has its seat in the indivi- 
dual heart; and when a whole Church re- 
pents, it is the sorrowing-of the individuals 
who compose it. Hence the importance of 
bringing this matter home to eur own par- 
ticular case. These things are unusual, but 
not, therefore, unimportant; and it would 
awaken much surprise to find a whole church 
in common mourning, like “the mourning. 
of Hadadrimmon in the yalley of Megid- 
don, every family apart, and their wives 


apart.” Zech, xii. 11,12. 

Whatever. measure of truth there is in the 
above suggestions naturally leads us to ad- 
mit the indispensable importance of indi- 
vidual self-examination, as a means towards 
reviyal. In vain do shallow and frothy pro- 
feasors inveigh against the coldness and 
deadness of the community, while they 
make no endeavours to reform at home. If 


region, and spread his |. 


a field of ether than to pierce a cragiof | *" 
wings of imagination, or to imagine he |. . 


with God. Hence it has often been ob-/. 


every man would set his own house in order, nes Oe be Oe Se nowt 
prevailing tendency of the American | there would not be disordered habitation | fearful the thought, that any are 
t is a fact, against which wo ! left. We suffer the illusion of a community | ing God not to, forgive, them} ‘Pray. 


from his na- | of the Church. 


Our debtors are those whosin against 
us, who injure us in reputation, person, 
or estate; and it must ‘neéds 
puch offences come: Matti 
Human nature being’ what’ it-is| aad 
our relations and circumstances ‘what 


oF: the 


ellow-travellers to eternity. ' These 
things ‘are to be ‘arid we 
to bear ors 
and to ive as We 
‘We should forgive others, because 
we have need of their forgiveness, We 
are more apt to-remember the 
we receive, than those’ we inflicts bi 
were‘we impartial, we might, perhaps, 


The | find-that we injuré others quite as’ often 


all our hard thotghts “and — 
bout our neighbours, we mighit,"per- 
haps, find that they have quite aé mach 
reason to think and speak complainin; 

ly of us. Did’ we never need’ th 
lenity of others—neyer need them 
pass by our failings, and forgive our 
improper treatment of them—we might 
then with more propriety carry an’ un- 
forgiving countenance; ‘but, even ‘in 
that case, how unlike should we te to 
our Father in heaven! “With him there 
is exxx, 4, An@'shall 


as We are tt by them ; -and,-after 


forgiveus; refuse to forgive,’ and ye 
pray, ‘Forgive us our debts, ae we for- 
give our debtors?” 
We should forgive others,’ because 
we need God's forgiveness. That we 
need his forgiveness, we are well aware; 
and shall we hope that he will forgive 
us, when -we forgive not others ?: Is an 
unforgiving =p t ‘the ‘spirit which he 
‘approves, and which ‘he’ will bless? 
saith the Saviour?. For,. if; ye 
forgive men. their trespasses, 


but if ye forgive not mén 

passes, neither. will your Father forgive 
your tres Matt..\vis 14, 
And what did he v when Peter came 
to hini, and said, “Lord, how. shall 
my brother sin against. me, and .1. for- 
give him?. till seven. times? » Jesus 
saith unto im, I say- not unto’ 3 
until’ seven’ times; but, ‘antil sever 
times seyen !” Matt. xviii. 21, 22. 
to illustrate and enforce.the duty of 
forgiveness, our Lord spake the beduti- 
ful parable-in Matt. xvili; 21—36; and 
which has the impressive application: 
So likewise ghall my Heavenly Father 
do also unto you, if ye,. from; your 
hearts, forgive not every one his brother 
their trespasses.”’ If we do not forgive 
others, we have no good reason to hope 
that we are forgiven; if we do not:fo?- 
give others, we have no reason to ex- 
pect that God will forgive us; and, as 
” need his forgiveness, so we should 
orgive. | 


pardon others; and if we do not. for- 
give others, we do really pra 
orgiven. Look at 


ther we have the right spirit: ori nét— 
whether we forgive others or not? 
whether we are. penitent or not? 
Look at it: “ And forgive usour debts,” 
as—mark that—‘‘as we forgive our debt- 
ors.” Suppose you are injured, and do 
not forgive; you eherish feelings of 
anger and resentment, and yet.go to 
the throne of grace, and 
sanctimoniously, ‘‘O Lord, orgive my 
debts, as. I forgive my debtors.” 
member, as you forgive; but you do 
not forgive at all: arid yot do, there- 
fore, really pra ‘thet God: 
forgive you. ;:You pray God to deal 
with you just as you deal with’ 
who have done you wrong.’ If, then, 
you would pray God to forgive you, 
ou. must forgive others, And. “iti 
ardly possible to imagine a more effec- 
tual expedient to promote ‘the forgive- 


ness 0 


of 


jar: -he hag in- 
jured me, unprovoked; I have not laid 
a straw in his way, yet he has inflicted 
@ grievous wound on my feelings; and 
ng peculiar in your sins. sgainst 
Goa? Have you not injured ;himan- 
provoked? and has he ever laid any- 
thing in your way? And yet do you 
not need his forgiveness? apd do: you 
not sometimes ask it? And yet you 
forgive not! Remember—asI forgive! 
“T could forgive; I. have done, so 
time after time; but my friend has 
sinned so often against me; how can 
forgive now?”, And. have..not. you 
sinned often Can you 


against others; for not to forgesss nos. 
to forgive; and if we forgive not, God 
will not forgive us. . Remember--as I 
“Tn offering this prayer, bare we not 
often prayed. not to he Zoraiven 


we, who have so much need ‘that others — 


not to be 
forgive us * 
our debts’ —how? unconditionally—whe- 


Heaventy Father will also 


or we pra for wrdon, — f 
offer the Lord's Pray er, only as-we 


perseculed saints a road, and | As we are now upén | | 3 
life away.in the | mi tion of the - government, it would | | 
nity to say; Ev inote give ach hy in most eventful. of | bility, im. regan to the iri 
tentism in England have been y? | ble wisdom and. strength to direct and | 
he Greatafter bis de 4 , 0 8 { ‘een- tain him in his high and responsible position | | 
| the “Béerbone and ‘the ‘Stuarts, to| | thie ' Presbyterian.” 
been: réady to hani over their king- 
on‘the eve of oovurring; nd would 
‘of | ‘oocurted, “but ‘for Cromwell ‘snd ‘the 
‘posterity, from ‘the: clutches of Rome, but | of prayer ate solemn, organs are solemn, 
the piedes the old dynasty, and 80 tho- | gowns and surplices aré solemn, and must, 
Ge | remodelled the whole construction | therefore, be not only lawful, but expedient | | — 
Gall... this, | and obligatory. Those who reason’ thus they are, we cannot expect'to go through 
istorians,” paid he, “will ayenge th ld, without méeting with’ m 
end bem contemporaries.” seldom consider how far their own reason- word, Wi wita ‘many 
ng will carry them. If the kind of im- things unpleasant to bear; not ‘we 
pression which the solemnity ia an 
returning be sought for its own sake, snd ome with difficulties, trials, ‘injuries, 
far, 80 that, instead ties, afflictions, and injustios;’ either 
he is. to receive from the the -prejadices, the 
hard Ott sttachmen at hig. own. option 
re that he had sat in the place of the Plantage- 
an. ‘nmportant easily forgiven or forgotten. That historian 
would have been a hero, indeed, who, under | 
the soeptre.of a restored monarchy, still suf- 
fering from. the freshness of the wounds. in- 
Moted by the usurper, could have dared to 
write, of : Cromwell aught else than ey 
stated the, thot somewhas:| Hence, from the stataly records of Lot 
publ ngs | Walter Scott, his name has been | 
Aberdeen is-ene of the most 
he 
Ward ground, as if in profound reflec- 
Hie is like that me OF 
ed, much ore like secluse, 3 man of 
ifaal mi and pursuits.’’ . 
from W. Port Gibson, $4.50; from Mrs. 
8. sper ‘Rev. R. B. MoMultin, 
From we learn a great man in England.” John Hamp- 
inte resetting the Board of Trus- bids fair to become the ver- 
| dict of mankind. Posterity is beginning to 
_ additional baildines. | has long been where he cannot disturb old 
tnangaration of Dr. MoGill, as 
Professor, the same time. 
while in‘Canton he applied himself to the 
‘of the Scripwres, and main- 
“a 
= | 
doctrines ‘dearned:out of the book, and 
hence he ‘believed in’ the true: God, and 
| ud to. way more 
ness. 
yers, to ask 
| such pardon from God as we impart to 
our offending brother.” It is such par- 
- don that we seek—forgiveness as we 
_ forgive. If, then, we would be forgiv- of 
en, we must forgive. 
Of scriptural complexion, even “T would forgive, b 
doctnes or tle spirit of the gospel? — 
That we.are not bound to. confine ourselves [ 
extirely, to. the phraseology of Scripture 
relation .ta religious matters, is a matter of 
tians,,...Jé therefore, as violation of | 
. religions :prindiple, or a departure from th 
eurious phenomenon 
| e-seceunt for it, that what the Ne | | 
fait and holiness” number four sins against him? 
megan ab a generic description of characte: do you expect him to forgive, .while 
of the Christian world you forgive not those who trespass 
against Remember—es I forgive 
lent “Well, I can forgive, but I cannot 
at giving! to the world: the best testimony forget!” “And shall God say the 
ras ee by which Cromwell can be jadged, as to his of you? . Shall he. we : 
)ewekening of sinners to a sense | real motives and his private and Christian forget? But: he Will, forgive’ 
of gaily end) iecdescribed as ‘quite, | character. That man must have graduated thetr, and will zemember, 
of a higher stag “af, the same | in the school of arch-hypocrites indeed, who their sin. 1 more. 
on 6 pent.” JWe are not could write from -the carnage of battle and Heb, VUL. .. 2, And We. not 
“4 for-we we arc 
itor, the someiesay.| or. to his generals, his ministers,and the | volye the yital interests of the nation. 
that for all there | mémbers of his family, epistles fragrant-with | They regulate the policy which secures gen- 
the rnishes expressive and b, hope, and love, with the sovereignty etal harmony; or gives rise to despera bee | 
“That it dees not furnish goodne Of God, and the rich grace tional. strife. The Scriptures connect the 
is, means range, | whiob is,in Jesus Christ; who could select | welfate of a people inseparably with the 
neientifig book ; | for: hie gach man.as the suthor | racter of their rulers. When the vilest are 
3 ain. 3 E lasting Rest, and for a peat exalted, iniguity abounds. Who could mes- | 
the. most | on the bench such another as Sir Matthew ‘sure the happy results to us as a people, | 
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ba of the many days squan- 


for objects’ of doubtful 
for the sake of getting s 


age, “never did I-know, in my long public life, 
for office, . There are here but 


: 


Roman’ Catholic clergy, suppo 


controversial conversations multiply. 


sions; often by earnest warni 


altar, 


ant or 
the state of severance the contro 


Roman Catholics. 


ing the banishment of 
the Free Church. The week! 


what meets his wants. 


A Bisuor at rus the 


of the Christian Knowledge 


the course of which his lordship re- 


vails in England that the gold di 


vupply of labouf'is insufficient and w 
high; 


exceeded next year.”’ 


was et eur Refor- 
In, coumectina with this grave, subject, 
heed Majest from us 
fon of our against 

w was in itive 
thie day, as = as 
against many Ww ve preceded it; we 
desire thie, our first occasion of addressing 
your its occurrence, solemnly to 
protest ‘in the of Christendom, and to lay 


of their’ continental’ brethren—es- 
ep y of France and Italy—to preserve 
t, ae heretofore, devoted: to Rome, have 
cartied religious discussion into all places. 
‘and ‘Bible distributors, 
missionaries and’ controversial lecturers are 
now found almost everywhere, and schools 


These are often met’ by gross treatment, 
which o¢cupies the magistrates at Petty Ses- 
from the 
nforcement of clergy, friars, 
and ‘nuns for schools ‘and visiting, and great 
controversialists, especially of celebrated 
Anglican converts.- ‘The people are not in 
‘a lethargy, neither are the clergy, Protest- 
an Catholic, asleep. is 
as 
created, in some quarters, that the clergy of 
the-assailed Charch not only refuse to ap- 
ove of union in schools or colleges, but 
chureh-yards; ‘for they will: neither let 
Roman ‘Catholics be buried in Protestant 
church-yards, nor Protestants in those of 


_ Tur Juws.—The work of God goes for- 
ward at Pesth in Hungary, notwithstand- 
€ missionaries of 
meetings 
for'reading the word of God and for prayer 
continue. Seed has been sown which 
Springs tp and ‘bears fruit. Within three 
weeks there were two inquirers, who feel 
much joy at the gracious promises of the 
_ Tn the case of one there has been 

& craving for religious knowl for sev- 
eral years, and he now seems to have found 
Mr. Sutter, of the 
§ | Church‘ of Scotland, mentions quite a num- 
ber ‘of places in Baden, in which he left 
impressions of the truth which promise to 
be prodactive of good, and met individuals 
who were-revived and strengthened by his 
visit, ‘Fhe Chereh of Scotland has 16 


¢ | bth of ‘Febraary, at the monthly meeting 
Society, a let- 
ae was read from the Bishop of Adelaide, 


marked—— I perceive that the notion pre- 
have 
a wealth beyond’ bound into our laps. 

is is true of the labouring class, but the 
other classes were never so much pinched. 
The cost of subsistence has doubled. All 
labour and service wages are exorbitant. 
The clergy and gentry, therefore, not only 
find their incomes diminished, because the 


; bat, besides much discomfort, find it 
difficult to live and edueate their children as 
before. Bread is 4d. per pound, and unless 
the good feeling of the working classes in- 
duces them to get in the harvest, instead of 
hunting ‘after gold, even this rate will be 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


ed the honorary 


Institution on the 22d ult. : 


the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 


twenty-five were dismissed, and one died. 
the pupils to their usual health. All 
proper sanafary measures are adopted to 


er with comfortable clothing, while 
ily exercise in the open air is afforded. 


boys, and sixty-five girle—total, one hun- 
dred and forty-three. 


| im'each class is seventeen and seven-eighths. 
The time oath the school-rooms is five 
and a half hours a day. In general, they 
are making commendable p in their 
studies, and their deportment is very praise- 
worthy... ‘The boys are taught shoemaking 
and tailoring, and the girls are instructed in 
sewing, 


in the various branches of do- 
mestic economy. = = = 


bon story, relative to the Rev. Eleazar Wil- 
ligms, the American Missionary among the 
ladians, being the true XVII, of France, 
does not meet a favourable res abroad. 
A work has been published at Paris, by M. 
A. Beauchesne, a ‘Legitimist, who has de- 
voted his for twenty to in- 
vestigating the facts respecting the captivity 
Daaphin. In the course 
of his ‘examination he made the acquaint- 


wie royal child, 


bore witness tothe fact. 


that the Ro- 

ee... euty, 4 i 
_Propesiion he 


‘Honorary Deorer.—The Rev. William 
Pinkney of Bladensburg, Maryland, receiv- 
of Doctor of Di- 
vinity from St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, at the commencement of that 


* Dear anp Doms.—We learn from the 
Annual Report of the Board of Directors of 


and Dumb for the year 1852, that during 
the year, thirty-three pupils were admitted, 


preserve this inestimable blessing. A whole- 
some and nutritious diet is provided, to- 


There remained in the Institution on the 
Bist day of December, 1852, seventy-eight 


The pupils are di- 
vided into eight classes, the average number 


‘Tum Bourson AMONG vs.—The Bour | 


ance of Gornip and Lasne, the two last 
of the These men, 
who testified to the identity of the prisoner 
and the Dauphin, having seen and known 


vo rar ‘Teer— 
ighes, in a letter recently 


isin favour of ‘the 
nson Phelps, 


-« 


reachers, 83 


vision, two institutions of learning, the. 
Florida '§ BDAY Jocated at Micandpy, in 
East Florida, and the Fletcher Institute, lo- 
cated. at Thomasville, Georgia, Both are 
said flourishing condition. Sub- 
scriptions 
made up by the Conference, during its ses- 
sion; to be divided equally béiween the two. 
Fer missionary purposes, $400 were sub- 
seribed—the amount collected. during the 
year for missions being 82400. 


Kina.—In yiew of the ab- 


Vice-President of the United States. Mr. G. 
H. Jones, his private ‘secretary, arrived at 
Charleston from Havana on Friday, 25th ult. 
He left Mr. King on the 21st ylt., and reports 
his health to be much improved; the su 
bouse in his case having proved very effica- 
oem affording him almost instantaneous re- 
ie 
Catrroania,—The steamship Georgia, 
with the California mails and two a three- 
quarters of ‘a million of dollars in gold, arrived 
at New York on the Ist inst. Her dates from 
California are to the Ist ult. and have been an- 
ticipated by the steamer Albatross at New Or- 
leans. The California papers contain little of 
interest, in addition to what we published last 
week. The floods had nearly subsided; but the 
roads were still in an almost impassable condi- 
tion, and the sufferings of the inhabitants of the 
interior, from the want of provisions, were truly 
heart-rending. The supply of flour at Nevada 
and its vicinity was entirely exhausted. The 
miners in some places were sustaining life on 
scraps they had previously thrown away. A 
gang of Mexican, marauders, headed by a per- 
son named Joaquin, who had recently commit- 
ted several murders and other outrages in San 
Andreas, have been driven from the country, 
together with all their countrymen, by the en- 
a Americans—not, however, re they 
and Chinamen, and car- 
ri or ir property. A proposi- 
tion has been introduced in the California Sen- 
ate, for calling a miner’s convention, to assem- 
ble at the capital of the State on the, Ist of 
April. It is proposed that three delegates shall 
be elected in each mining county, or any other 
county that may be interested. And that each 
member shall be = mileage and per diem, 
the same as members of the Legislature, and 
the session limited to ten days. The Cali- 
fornia papers contain accounts of the terrible 
destruction of property by freshets in Oregon. 
Several buildings had been swept away in Ore- 
gon City, and the face of the Willamette river 
was at one time covered with floating dwellings, 
saw-inills, &c. 

Women’s Ante-Nupriat Dests.—A bill has 
been introduced in the New York Legislature, 
providing that women who have contracted 
debts prior to i shall be liable for their 
payment; that creditors may have the same 
remedies after es before marriage, and the hus- 


bend shall’ not necessarily be a party j 
suit. for action shall fe | 
tained against « the of ‘his 


wife contracted previous to marriage, nor shall 
the husband's property be liable for such debts, 
except such as he received from his wife by 
voluntary cessation, or ante-nuptial contract. 


Tus Ericsson.—This vessel has, for several 
days past, been the subject of very general in- 
terest, especially among the Heads of Depart- 
ments and other distinguished persons in Wash- 
ington, near whigh place she is now lying. The 
doubts which w@e felt with regard to the effi- 
ciency of the engines and the new motive pow- 
er employed to work them, have been, appar- 


ently in a great measure—so far, at least, as 


the unlearned public is concerned—dispelled by 
the result of her recent sea trip; and there is 
now supposed to be reason to authorize the be- 
lief that the use of heated air in the propulsion 
of. boats may become entirely successful. 


Revigr or THE Surrerens.—The 
barque Aaron J. Harvey left Philadelphia 
last week for Madeira, with the following arti- 
cles contributed by benevolent individuals, in 
aid of the sufferers at that Island :—4730 bushels 
of corn, 220 barrels Navy bread, 100 barrels of 
—_ 25 barrels of corn meal, and 5 barrels of 
por 

Detaware Temprerance Law.—The Dela- 
ware House of Representatives has passed a 
“ temperance bill,” which allows persons manu- 
facturing liquor from their own produce to sell 
not less than fifteen gallons to licensed retailers. 
Persons convicted of selling liquor illegally are 
to be incapable of being again licensed. The 
Maine Liquor Law failed in the House by a 
vote of 10 yeas to 10 nays. 


Tue Cities or THE West.—Recent enume- 
rations show that the population of the three 
principal cities of the West is as follows: —Cin- 
cinnati, 160,000 inhabitants; Pittsburg, 110,000; 
St. Louis, 87,654. 


Lisgsria Cotonists.—The American Coloni- 
zation Society is making , preparations to start 
a vessel from Norfolk, Virginia, the Ist of May, 
with emigrants for Liberia. One hundred and 
peveityelght persons have already applied for 
passage. 

Ex-Governor Vroom.—Governor Vroom has 
declined Chief-Justiceship of New 
Jersey, to which he was appointed a few days 


A RevotutTionary James 
McDonald, one of the oldest soldiers under 
General Washington, was in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the 18th ult. He is returning from a West- 
ern visit to some friends, to his home in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, on the 12th of September, 1748, and 
is now 104 years old. He enjoys good health, 
and has a ay common to men of 50. He 
has remarkably sight and hearing, and has 
never been sick but onge in his life, He fought 
in al] the principal battles in North and South 
Carolina. He lost an eye at the battle of the 
Cowpens, under General Morgan, and received 
two wounds at the battle of Brandywine, under 
Washington and Lafayette. He was at the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, where the 
brave Mercer fell. He saw General Warren 
fall at Bunker Hill, while cheering on his troops 
to victory; and, to sum up, he fought in sixteen 
battles in New York and Vermont, under Gen- 
erals Gates and Arnold. 


Inpia Rosser latest ap- 
plication of India rubber is in veneering furni- 
ture. The surface is covered with a veneering 
of rubber, of any desired colour, ing a 
hardness of surface and polish equal 
to marble, and presenting a much greater resist- 
ance to heat or cold than any kinds of wood 
veneering. 

Nasavitte ann New Oaieans.—The con- 
struction of the Nashville and New Orleans 
Railroad seems to be no longer a matter of 


doubt. It will be six bundred miles in | 


ength, 
and will cost from $10,000,000 to #15,000,000; 
about $3,500,000 of the amount has been raised, 
portion-of the route is already under con- 
traét. It is contem 
completed dari ensuing year from New 
Orleans:to line. 
Monoment.—The California 


election contributions to the National Wash- 
i ‘Monument Fund only reached $3379.2'. 


A of stone, taken from Braddock’s Field, 


is about to be sent to the Monument, by James 
Pittsburgh. 


Asotusr Mosiricent Donation.— We learn 
of has made a fyrther dona- 
tion of $ to: fhe town of Danvers, to be 


sper to the moral and mental improvement 


“Pap Figs Friday ever- 


ing, Mth, alt. there, wees large taneting of the 
Chinese Museuni, at’ which a series of most 


Me 

3 


the amount of $2000 were. 


paratively sothing. It is estimated that every 
in Norfolk, and al? the public lam 
lighted for a sum not exceeding’¢ dollar per 


Tas Arctic —The New 
York papers state that the expedition under the 
command of Dr. Kane, will sail for the Arctic | 
geas about the middie of April. The whole 
numbers nineteen men, ineled 
eleven hands, and each is armed with one 
Marston's rifles, and abundance of ammunitio 
Besides the brig Advance, the framework. of @ 
amaller vessel, which ean be put ther when 
required, four gutta-percha boats, intended fos 
slédgeg, and five whale boats, will be carri 


out, to which forty-sight will be ‘added 
whew the party arrives on the upper coast of 


Cutness Inpustry.—Parrot’s building. io 
San Francisco, of one hundred feet front, sev- 
enty or eighty feet deep, and four stories high, 
all of solid granite, was put up in Canton 
by Chinese workmen ;:and the blocks being. all 
numbered, the building was then taken dow 
\put aboard ship, across the Pacific, a 
re-erected in Francisco by the same hands. 

Porptan Matrressss.—A Maseachu 
Yankee ie manufacturing poplar wood into mat 
tresses, by machinery which he has invented for 
the purpose. The logs are first sawed, and after 
the bark is stripped off, they are placed ina ma- 
chine, which reduces them to very fine shavings. 


Twetve Days To San Francisco.—lIt is 
asserted that when the new mail route between 
and Cahfornia from 

era Cruz to Acapulco,) into opera- 
tion, the time of traneit will be reduced : to 
twelvedaya Sis 

A New Rovuts.—A railroad is in progress 
from Mobile (some thirty miles already com- 
pleted,) to imtersect the road of Tennessee 
through Nashville to Louisville.’ A railroad is 
already in précéss of construction from Louis- 
ville to Cincinnati, which, when complete, will 
open a communication between Mobile and 
Louisville of but about thirty-six hours’ travel. 
Forty-eight hours, by packet, from Havana to 
Mobile, thirty-six hours from Mobile to Louis 
ville, and about thirty hours from thence to 
Buffalo, would give the fruits of Cuba in four 
days and eighteen hours—sooner, by two days, 
than New York can get them at present. 


Tue Wivow or Acexanoer Hamitron.— 
The venerable widow of Alexander Hamilton 
still resides at Washi , and though far ad- 
vanced into the vale o oo. retains her affa- 
bility and cheerfulness, her memory, and her 


interest in public affairs. 


Free Necroes in Ivuinois.—The Legisla- 
ture of Illinois, at its recent session, passed s 
law to prevent the emigration of free negroes 
into that State, which, in point of stringency, ie 
hardly equalled, certainly not surpassed, by 
that of any slave State in the Union. 


Reoucine Fare.—By the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Pittsburgh, and thence to Cincinnati by 
steam packet, travellers may reach Cincinnati 
from Philadelphia at an expense of only $11; 
from Philadelphia to Louisville, only $12; and 
from Philadelphia to St. Louis, only $19. 


‘Tas Smatt Sitver Coin.—The bill for the 
coinage of small silver coin, of a reduced rate, 
has been approved by the President. It goes 
into operation on the Ist of June next, 


Tue Loncest Srrarcat Line in THE Worcp. 
—The I[llinois Central: Railroad is seven 


the roed for a BO 
capable of. 

Wasuincton’s Witt.—By an article in the 
Alexandria (Virginia) Gazette, we notice that 
the venerable G P. Esq., sur- 
viving executor of Washington, iven per- 
tae to the Clerk of Peirfax County Court 
to allew “the engraving of a fac simile of 
Washington's autograph will.” 

Scarcity\or Saierinc.—Shipping is scarce 
and in high demand on all the Atlantic sea- 
ports, owing to the large number of vessels ab- 
sorbed by the California and Australia trade, 
The consequence is that all the ship builders at 
the eastward are full of work, and the number 
of new vessels turned out the coming season 
will surpass any previous year. il 


Cusvatier Hutseman.—Chevalier Hulee- 
man has presented his credentials to the Secre- 
tary of State, and been received as the Charge 
d’Affaires of the Emperor of Austria to 
Government of the United States. 


Sream Fire Encine.—The Cincinnati steam 
fire engine was, a few days ago, put in use for 

mping out the cellar of the Eagle Engine 
oe which is 75 feet by 25 in extent. It 
contained about eight feet of water, and the 
engine pumped out five feet in one hour and 
fifteen minutes. Several previous instances 
have been afforded of the usefulness and power 
of this machine. It can play two side streams 
at a time, each to a distance of 250 feet, and 
steam can be raised in it in four minutes, The 
success of this Cincinnati steam fire engine 
shows pretty conclusively that steam might be 
made as efficient in extinguishing fires as in 
performing the numberless other useful func- 
tions to which it has been devoted. , 


tae Rotes.—Judge Marshall, of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Baltimore county, de- 
cided a day or two ago, that railroad companies 
are not liable for personal injuries, where the 
same occur to passengers while standing on the 
platform of the cars, against the warnings of 
the conductor. 


Doom or THe Buack Dress Coat.—The 
black dress coat is doomed. An ukase of His 
Imperial Highness, Napoleon III. has banished 
it ae the salons of Paris—and as Paris gives 
the vogue to all the world, we may soon see it 
disappear from the western hemisphere. Its 
successor is a blue velvet, single breasted, stand- 
ing collar, steel buttons, braided and gilt. The 
old black was a very 
and as it would last indefinitely parties, it 
was cheap, very cheap, compared with its more 
conspicuous successor. It has had a pretty long 
reigo—surviving some half dozen French dynas- 
ties, and yet the Paris writers deplore its demise. 
They fear that the gentleman, in adopting the 
styleof glaring colourg and decorated dress, will 
éclipse the ladies, or force them ‘to resort to 
ruinous extravagance to maintain their superi- 
ority. 

Mr. Pierce's Accerptance.—The terms in 
which Mr. Pierce accepted the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States when officially in- 
formed of his election, were thus reported to the 
House by Mr. Jones: 

*€ You will please communicate to the respective 
Houses of Congress my acceptance of the trust con- 
fided to me, and at the same time express to them 
my grateful ¢cknowledgments, and assure them of 
the deep sense of obligation with which I regard 
this manifestation of confidence on the part of my 
countrymen, and it will be my earnest desire to 
prove, that their confidence has not been 
ac 


a and emigrant population, has a sc 
aud uriversity fund of $850,000, and an annual 
outlay for the instruction of her children of 
$120,000; 90,000 of her 120,000 children have 
attended school during the year. 


iscovery wi to erreot has 
been made b N. Carvalho, artist of 
Charleston, South Carolina. It has been hither- 


name! produces no 
t upon the pictare. ~~ 
ar. orwegian Zordensh- 
a Capt. J. K. H. Carnan, from Bis de Janeiro, 
r 20, arrived at Philadelphia last week, 
Captain Carnan, who 
startedgns passenger on 


with a cargo of coffee. 
to timore, 
board the: vessel from Rio de Janeiro. 


| sutéption—the wa 


in the 


inst. The, penalty for payi 


| 


ing, in Maryland, of 
notes of that State of 


London papers to the 16th of Februa 
_ There had 


bee 
landand at sea. On the 12th of February two 


soldiers lost their lives on Dartmoor P 


house in which they slept, 


was announced, is an error. 
in November, 1848. 


comes, 


while on ter’ 


n minutes. Some of 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British Parliament was opened Febru- 
ary 10th, without a speech from the Queen, as 
expected by some—it one &@ mere adjourn- 


ment, although of unusial length. 


House of Lords, Earl Derby, late Premier, asked 
what measure would be brought in by the 
Earl Aber- 
be given in 
Lord John Rusgell 
made the Ministerial statement, which was, 
that the estimates for the year would be the 
first business, The sums to be voted for the 
navy, army, and ordnance would be a consider- 
They would also 
introduce a bill to enable the Legislature of 
Canada to dispose of the clergy reserves. 
ministry would also move for a committee on 
Jewish disabilities. They would also persist in 
abolishing pena! settlements in Australia. The 
budget would not be brought in before the Eas- 


Government, and was referred b 
deen to the information that woul 
the House of .Commons. 


able increase upon last year. 


ter recess. . 


On the evening of February 15, in the House 
of Lords, the Bishop of Exeter moved for papers 
relating to the clergy reserves of Canada. 
ferring to a measure which was being intro- 
duced into the House of Commons upon the 
he: expressed his surprise that it 
had not in the first instance been brought be- 
He contended that 
grounds for the belief 
that the national faith was pledged to the main- 
tenance of the grant on the terms provided by 
the original act, which gre he endowment to 

igi “all time to come.” 


fore the House of Lords. 
there were very strong 


| Protestant religion 


use in question was not a cOnsequénce of suc- 
cessful agitation, but of the great principle that 
self-government could not be withheld from the 
colonies without great detriment to the parent 
Lord Desart considered the proceed- 
ings on the subject a great blow to Protestant- 
The motion was agreed to. 
The measure referred to by the Bishop of Exe- 
ter was introduced into the lower house on the 
He explained 
that the object of the bill was not to alter or to 
interfere with the present condition of things 
in Canada, with respect to these reserves; but 
to empower the Canadian Legislature to make 
what alterations it might deem advisable—the 
one of exclusively colonial con- 
cern. He disclaimed any unfriendly spirit to- 
ward the Church of England, and said that am- 
ple guaranty was provided for the security of 
the stipends of the clergy of that Church in the 
Leave was given to introduce the 
bill; but the indications were that there would 


country. 


ism in Canada. 


same evening by Mr. F. Peel. 


matter bein 


colonies. 


be a strenuous opposition to its 


Mr. Cobden called the attention of the Se- 
cretary of Foreign Affairs to a letter in the 
London Times, written by the Earl of Mount 
Edgecombe, who says he has private informa- 
tion, of an undoubted character, that the naval 
armaments of France are to be eventual! 


loyed in a descent upon England. 
ussell replied, by doubting 


ject of her naval preparations. 
The 


land in a state of efficient defence. 


Genera] Sir Harvey Smith has been appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Western district. 


Inetano. —Ireland is giving tangible evi- 
radual improvement in its agri- 
cultural condition. The amount of capital 
invested in farm stock has been constant! 

increasing, from £24,820,597 at 1847 to 1851, 
according to some recent returns, the former 
period, to £27,770,337 at the latter. Recently 
in the North of Ireland business has been brisk, 
and employment abundant and remunerative. 


dences of a 


FRANCE. 
The opening of the | 
on the 14th ult. 


them in person. 


and yet be 


army is to be reduced 20,000. “Tot 


regret that liberty has not had greater influence 
in the Empire,” the Emperor said, “I will an- 
ewer, that liberty never assisted in raising a 
lasting political edifice, but she crowns the edi- 
fice when time consolidates it.” The speech 


wae received with great enthusiasm, 
duced a favourable effec 


ries throughout France are 
Corn market is also dull. A 


house. Fourteen 
dence with foreign 


been arrested 
nation. 


ITALY. 


An iasurrection broke out on the 6th ult. in 
ts were armed with no- 
t they nevertheless show- 
ed extraordinaty daring, since they advanced 


Milan. The insur 
thing but stilettos, 


to possession of the citadel, and succeed- 
od i ont ing one of the outer yards. They 
were soon, however, su ’ 


fifty were killed. Meanwhile attempts were 
made in three different quarters to erect barri- 
cades, but the spark of success was wanting that 
might have caused a eral rising, and the 
he city is agai ced in a state of siege, 

at other tow the have 
punished ial disturbances, 

infliction of heavy The number 
of jives lost cannot have been much less than 
one hundred, and the probability is that it wae 

ter. 


whole affuir in a few 


been 


m | ni tof the 6th there had been ten officers or 


death 
r. Morgan es- 
caped by the window, to procure help, on the 
first slarm, Before-he could obtain it, hie wife, 
mother-in-law, servant maid, and five children 


perished. | 

The recent death of Lord Melbourne, which 
Lord Melbourne, 
formerly Prime Minister of Great Britain, died 
Nov His successor in the title 
still’ lives. Lady Melbourne has lately de- 
ceased, and this is probably the origin, of the 
misstatement. Viscount Palmerston, who has 
never yet -had a profusion of the world’s riches, 
the death of Lady Melbourne, into 
the comfortable inheritance of £20,000 a year. 

Shipwreck.—The Queen Victoria steamer, 
from Liverpool to Dub- 
lin, during a heavy fall-of snow, which ren- 
dered it impoésible to discern anything from the 
vessel, struck on the rocks to the north of the 
off Howth, and went down 
in 6 her passengers 
took to the boats and others attempted to swim 
ashore. She had about one hundred passen- 
gers, and more than half of them, with the cap- 
tain and second and third matea, perished. 


rd Mount Edge- 
combe’s information, and declared that the rela- 
tions existing between the two Governments 
were of the most friendly character, and there- 
fore the Government had not thought it neces- 
sary to remonstrate with France upon the sub- 


London Morning Herald says, that in 
the course of the present spring, measures will 
be taken to place the Western coast of Eng- 


islative bodies took 
he members of the 

nate and Legislative corps, and other officials, 
proceeded to the Tuileries, where the Empe- 
ror, accompanied by the Empress, addressed 
The Emperor, in his speech, 
said that he had decided to reduce the army, 
in order to keep up a good understanding with 
foreign powers, and to prove to the most incre- 
dulous, that when France expressed an inten- 
tion to remain at peace, she must be believed, 
enough not to be afraag. The 


t on the Bourse, causing 
a rise on the French Rentes. The manulacto- 
nant, and the 
panish steam- 
frigate has started from Havre for Spain, with 
two millions and a half in specie, loaned to the 
Spanish Government by a French banking 
persons connected with the 
newspapers of Paris, alleged to be in cor 

journals, through which 
they assailed the character of the Emprese, had 
,and were undergoing an exami- 


5 


Ca ins who were 
expelled from the the canton of Tecinn, and an 
a would be allotied to the Sardinian 
HUNGARY. 

From H the-acéounts concur in sta 
that the A Goverbment is in contin 
fear of and that it ie uncer- 


tain at-any moment when a popular outbreak 


RUSSIA. 
The cholera appears to have arrived at its 
decreasing point at St. Petersburg. ave- 
rage of new cases, which had been about fifty 
or sixty a day, had from the 25th to the 30th of 
January, fallen to about one-half that amount. 


» TURKEY. 


Pile of the Tur 
tinue their successes. In 
graphic despatch from Trieste, that the Syltan 
was desirous of maintaining ce with the 
neighbouring States, the rate of exchange had 
fallen one per cent. at Vienna. Accounts 
have arrived from Constantinople to the 25th of 
January, Afif Bey, the Turkish Commissioner 
charged to execute the convention entered into 
between France and the Sublime Porte, relative 
to the holy places, had returned from Jerusa- 
lem, after fulfilling his. mission. The Greek 
Patriarch of Jerusalem had left the oy and 
had protested against the convention. He had, 
it was said, deposited the key of the Church of 
of Bethleliem in the hands of M. Ozeroff, Rus- 
sian Charge d’Affairs at Constantinople. 
INDIA. 


By the overland mail, accounts have been re- 
ceived of the nominal termination of the Bur- 
mese war, in the annexation of the province of 
Pegu; but inasmuch as the King has shown 
no disposition to enter into any treaty or com- 
munication whatever, the probability is that he 
will still resist; and, by an attack on the occu- 
pying troops, draw down upon himself an inva- 
sion of his Capitol of Ava, and his ultimate de- 

| CHINA. 


The following is from Hong Kong papers of 
December 27:—It is stated that Su, upward of 
a month ago (November 18), routed a band of 
the insurgents at Seung-tam in Hu-nan, and 
took upward of four hundred prisoners, amongst 
them the leader of the band and his counsellor, 
Yeh, Su’s successor in the Governor General- 
ship, has also been successfully carrying out 
the plans of his ecessor in Kwangtung, 
having captured “several tens of rebels” near 
the Meuling Pass; and if the rest have there 
upon dispersed, the service is more important, as 
regards trade, than Su’s more brilliant achieve- 
ments, for the Meuling Pass is the great gate 
of. traffic for the province. Another less pleas- 
ing symptom of the Imperial successes, is the 
great number of recent executions at Canton ; 
some of the victims being persons of some con- 
sideration. From another source we have in- 
telligence which we suppose has reference to 
an earlier date than the events above recorded. 
According to it, “ bodies of insurgents have ap- 
proached within four leagues of Chang-sha Fu, 
the capital of Hu-nan, and established themselves 
in various positions caleulated to intercept sup- 

lies, if the troope in the city itself cannot relieve 


‘the River 
Siang, one of the affluents of the Yang-tsz'-kiang 
through the Tungting Lake, and on the southern 
edge ofa large basin extending over Eastern Chi- 
na. It isthe residence of the Fu-yuen (Governor) 
of Hu-nan, and a city of considerable importance 
as the entrepot of the trade of the river Siang. 
It was here that the festival of racing dragon 
boats on the fifth day of the fifth moon origi- 
nated, about 500 years B.C., on the drowning of 
Kiuh Yuen; go that it is one of the oldest cities 
in the south of China. There was a report in 
Canton that the insurgents had environed Chang- 
sha, laying their plans so well that the garrison 
began to lose heart, and from the skill in stra- 
tegy displayed, believed that some foreigners 
were in league with the insurgents. The peo- 
ple, though in some alarm about the fate of that 
city, still put confidence in Su’'s doing some- 
thing, as a place in the cabinet may reward his 
success. 


MARRIED. 


On the 24th ult., by the Rev. B. Carroll, Mr. Pr- 
Ter Taatcner of Readington, to Miss Mary Bet- 
tis of Clover Hill, New Jersey. 

In -Penn’s Valley, Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
by the Rev. Robert Hamill, on Thursday the 17th 
Mr. Wison of Reedsville, Mifflin county, 
to Miss Sanau M., daughter of James Banser, Esq. 

At East Bethany, New York, by the Rev. A. T. 
Young, on the 24th ult., T. 8. urs, M. D., to 
Miss Asroait E., daughter of Enwarp Dixon, Esq., 
all of East Bethany. 

At Orangeville, on the 22d ult., by the Rev. G. 
W. Newell, Mr. Freperic Hacensucu to Miss 
Maroarer, daughter of Mr. Geonce Hipcay, all 
of Columbia county, Pennsylvania. 

In Bethany, New York, on the 24th ult., by the 
Rev. George W. Lane, Mr. B. F. Peck to Miss 
Puese, daughter of Deacon Szeru M. Peck, all of 
the above place. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Madison, Indiana, on the 20th ult., 
RALPH CHARLOTTESON, infant son of the Rev. 
FREDERICK T. and CHARLOTTE A. BROWN. 

Died, on the 24th ult., RICHARD STEVENS, 
infant son of the Rev. ROBERT P. DU BOIS of 
New London, Pennsy!vania. 


Died, on Tuesday morning, 22d ult., at Newark, 
New Jersey, MARY, widow of NEHEMIAH J, 
CRANE, in the 76th year of her age. For more 
than fifty years she was a consistent and humble 
follower of Chriet in the Presbyterian church of 
which she was a worthy and devoted member. Fodor 
many years she was the subject of complicated 
bodily sufferings, which she bore with entire calm- 
ness and Christian resignati assured of her in- 
terest in the Redeemer of sinners, as she often 
adopted the language of the patriarch Job, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. For her 
Christian virtues (which were rare,) she was much 
esteemed by all who knew her, and with her coun- 
sels and prayers, they have left their sweet fra- 
grance on many a heart.—Communicated. 


Died, in Zanesville, Ohio, on the 6th of Febru 
last, in the Gilet year of her age, Mrs. ELEANO 
CULBERTSON, relict of the late Rev. James Cul- 
bertson, the able and beloved pastor, for thirty-five 

ears, of the Presbyterian church in that 9 Mrs, 

ulbertson was a native of Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, where, in her childhood, she was favoured 
with sound Christian influences, both in her home, 
and in the church of that place. Her education 
was carefully conducted, the ornamental not being 
neglected, but the substantial part being chiefly at- 
tended to. For a time, also, she was a pupil in the 
then celebrated boarding-school at Bethlehem, un- 
der the conduct of the Moravian Brethren—a peo- 
ple memorable for their love to Christ, and their 
missionary zeal. Her step-mother was a woman of 
primitive piety, whose character and tastes are well 
indicated by the fact, that, at the close of her life, 
she had several times read through Scott’s invaluable 
Commentary of six large volumes. Douabtiess, 
made great use of these means in preparing the way 
for Mrs. Culbertson’s submission to the operations 
of the Spirit. At the age of twenty, she made a 
profession of religion, and united herself with the 
church ia which she had been baptized. And for 
more than forty years she bore the high distinction 
of a disciple of Jesus—a distinction infinitely higher 
than that derived from earthly seeptres and crowns. 
So faithfally did she make the light of her religious 
profession to shine before men from the beginning, 
that = few years after she had assumed its obliga- 
tions, she was selected by a man noted for judg- 
mént and piety to be, not only bie “ help-meet” in 
the journey of life, but the wife of « minister of the 
gospel. "This prominent and important tion 
she occupied for the third of a century, and amidst 
a crowd of duties to both her family and « large 
and intelligent congregation. In her domestic rela- 
tions, Mrs. Culbertson was emisently happy. It 
right bave been truly said of her, that «‘ her chil- 
dren arise up,and cal) her blessed: her hasband 
also, and he praiseth ber.” In the church likewiee 
she was active in all that became a female, attend- 
ing with scrupulous regularity upon the services of 
the sanctuary, participating with great panctaality 


and sincerity in, prayer-meetings ving gene- 
rally an mens or] of holy living, mark by high in- 
seal. All grand re- 


ity and uniatermi 
licleas movements of the age found in her a cor- 
dial sympathy, and received st her hands a liberal 
response to their eppeale. Much of her personal 
exertions Were ‘given to the im of the 


had seen an inconsiderabie vi 


The Bille wee 


whilst ite doctrines brought comfogt to her its 
ier healings were of her 
er 


portment were 
b f, and for salvation an upoa 
and hice And manifest toxens 
of “ godly sincerity” her whole Chrie- 
ties life. Nor did the Saviour fail to ou her in 
the conclusion of that life. Her last. was 
to the preciousness of Christ, aad ber aoaviction of the 
efficacy of his . Prayer was eweet and sooth- 
ing to her, oh retaining her conscioveness almost 
to the end, whe gave frequeat indications of 


-sileatly engaged im that duty. it began to 


dawn towards the firet day of the week,” the mapi- 
festatiogns were clear that her spirit was on the poiat 
of departing for the rest of the saints and the eter- 
nal Sabbath of heaven... Whilet she was breathing 
her last, the little birds were singing their pleasant 
songs beneath her window, as if to‘lell her sweetly 


into the slumber of death: And doubtless angelic | 


beings were there, ready, whea the melody of earth 


ceased to vibrate on the ear, to whisper. ia the ma- | 


sic of heaven, 
** Sister upirit, come away.” 

At half past seven o’clock, on the morning of the 
Sabbath, the bond with ‘earth wis Uronde, had the 
spirit took its upward fight. And whilet the writer 
stood, and coatemplated the closing scene, and re- 
membered to have witnessed a similar scene, siz 

ears before, on the departure of her venerable hae 


od, he could not restrain the audible ezclama- 


tion, Let me die the death of the rigtteous, and | TheFa 25 relumes, pages, 
A. 18me, cloth, gilt ba s, lettered and nembered on 


let-my last end be like his.” : 
Died, on the. 18th wit., in willas Valley, 
Mifflin county, Peansylvania,in the 44th year of her 
age, Mrs. MARTHA B. McNITT, wife of Mr. 
Robert McNitt. Mrs. McNitt was distinguished for 
the faithful di of the various of a 
daughter, sister, wife, and mother, and was much 
esteemed by all who knew her for her affectionate 
and obliging disposition. She had beea for eighteen 
years « member of the Perryville, Presbyterian 
church, and when health and opportunity allowed, 
was always in ber place in house of God. 
Her piety was ber crowning excelieace, and dis- 
played iteelf especially during a painful and pro- 
tracted indiapoaitioa, by patience and resignation 
to the Divine will. ‘* All the days of my appointed 
time will I wait till my change come,” appeared to 
her pastor to be the sentiment both of her -lips and 
of her heart. Her death ie the firat that has taken 
place in a family circle of five sisters and two bro- 
thers, and she leaves behind an aged and widowed 
mother, whom may the Lord sustain under this 
severe and hitherto unknown affliction. We trust 
her prayers will be answered in blessings upon her 
husband and children, anda large circle of relatives 
and friends, who, while they weep over her depar- 
ture, may still be cheered by the assurance that 
what is their loss is her eternal gain. 8. L. 


Died, on the 17th ult., Mrs. JANE ISABELLA, 
consort of Mr. ROBERT P. CRAWFORD, and 
daughter of the Hon. Andrew and Mrs. Isabella 
Arnold of Kittanning borough, Armstrong county, 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Crawford wae married Jast 
June, and at her decease was aged 24 years, 6 
months, and 10 days. She many amiable 
and attractive traits of character, which were de- 
veloped with much grace and dignity. For years 
her mind was under serious impressions. But these 
impressions became deeper and more clearly mani- 
fested some months previous to her demise, when 
she expressed her desire to be admitted to full com- 
munion with the church, But this contemplated 
act was delayed last autumn in consequence of 
absence of her husband, and in hope that she wou 
enjoy that privilege in company with him at the 
earliest opportunity. But these delightful anticipa- 
tions were not realized. Death was at the door in 
anu 
sick chamber, and laid his icy hand upon her. She 
died abroad, where she was attended by her bus- 
band, father, and a brother, who brought her corpse 
ta Pittsburgh, and thence to the paternel maasion. 
When the announcement was made—Mrs. Craw- 
ford is dead—a profound sensation was produced. 
It was like the midnight cry. The sensation pro- 


duced among relatives aod friends and associates, 


and the citizens in general, was quite uncommon 
and unéxampled.. Every one sym 
bereaved family j and many r 


meet thy God.” ‘+ Be ye also ready, for in such an 


hour-as ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 
Parents, a husband, a sister, and brothers, and a 


large and highly respectable circle of friends mourn 


her sudden death—yet not without hope that the 


exchange of worlds to her is really gain. On earth 


she could not live withoyt suffering. But there is 


rest in heaven. 
** Dear Saviour, let thy spirit seal 
Our interest in that blissful place, 
Till death remove thie morta) veil, 
And we behold thy lovely face.” 


Died, on the 17th ult., at Oxford, Pennsylvania, 
MARY WARDER DICKEY, of Rev, 
John M. Dickey, D. D., in the 

Desth is alwys ee 


loved daughter. 
rally become endeared to their 


sary to their existence. She was well) fitted to live 
with mind, tastes, and talents, the ornament a 


pride of a lovely home that her loss has rendered 
desolate. She was also well fitted and willing to 
die. A few weeks previous to her sickness, she 
professed ber faith in Christ, and sat with her pa- 


rents at his table; and, when made aware of 
death’s approach, she said she loved Jesus, and was 
not afraid todie. Lovin 
she yet laved God and 


eaven better. The now 


silent instrument, from which her skilled fingers 
drew forth euch rich harmony, has been exchanged 
fora harp of gold, and the rich melody of earth’s 


music for the new song of the redeemed. The bud 


not permitted to open and expand on eafth, has 


been transplanted to a more congenial soil, where 


blight never comes, where the rough blast is not 
felt, and where there is no night of death. * May I 


die the death of the righteous, and may my Jast ead 
be like 


NOTICES. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The fol- 
lowing sums have been received by John W. Clag- 
horn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
from the 13th January to the 10th February, inclu- 
sive, viz:—From the Philadelphia Bible Society, 
$749.33; from the Allegheny Bible Society, $59.11 ; 
from the Youn Men’s Bible Society, Pittsburgh, 
$95.20; from the Dauphin County Bible Society, 
$200; from the Perry ——- Bible Society, $60.66 ; 
from the Lehigh County Bible Society, §56.06; 
from the Female Bible Society, Pittsburgh, $129.64; 
from the Female Bible Society, Brownsville, $99, 
70; from the Bemale Society, Sunbury, $31; from 
the Female Society, $19.89; from the 
Estate of William Woods of Canonsburg, $73.30; 
from the Rev. John J. Aikin, $44; from the Rev. 
Stephen J. France, $30. Total, $1647.97. 

Issues during the same period 1020 Bibles; 1986 
Testaments. Total, 3006. 


THE UNION BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA. — The most pressing necessit 
exists at the present moment amongst the poor o 
Philadelphia and suburbs. The above time-honoured 
Association has dispensed over twelve hundred toas 
of coal, thus far in the season, and the demand is 
still increasing. The two hundred and fifty visitors 
of the Society investigate every call made upon them 
for aid, but have to lament their inability to help 
many deserving poor, for the want of an 


supply of means; and the Association would make 
this appeal to the benevolent, for their contribu- 
tions, in the name of the aged and infirm, and the 
Donations will be received 
by any of the officers. or managers of the Associa- 
tion, or at the office, No. 28 South Eighth street, 


sick and starving poor. 


corner of Lodge street, Philadelphia. 
Cuar.es 8. Wuats, President 
Walnut and Schaylkill Sixth streets. 


Presbytery New York: will 


ted hour—forced his entrance ifto the | 


thized with the 
ed the event ae 
a serious and truly providential call. ‘* Prepare to 


year of her age. 
eawelcome visitant, bat much 
more so whén he calls a just opening bad, the only 
At an age when children gene- 
rents, ber amiable 
and loving disposition had made her almost neces- 


earth and friends well, 


meet at the Reems, coraer of Cenire 
Reade street Not Yorks 
Cuaaces K. lnsaiz, Moderaior. 


FOR SUNDAY 6CHOOL L 


the ca . Price of the set, with 25 cdtalognes, 

mo, cloth, gilt, lettered: aad aum- 
bored on backs to correspond with thé calta- 


18mo, cloth, gilt backs, lettered nambered eh) 
the backs to correspo th 
of the set, with 100 eatalegees, is $36. 

mil 916-652 


the backe correspond with the 
the 25 cata) 


of set, ogues, 810. 

The Sabbath Scheel Library, 100 volumes, 79-270 
pages, 18mo, cloth backs and marble paper sore 
name and namber on the ate 
the cata) e. Price of > 26 cata- 
ie $10. 

B.— are up from 

boeks contained in the Descriflive Ca » bot 


are all diferent books—excepting the 
of 100 yolumee—which contains 
of the last three Libraries. 

ues of the be 
gratis, on, oF etter, 
post-paid. 8. AAR TIEN. 

Publisher and Bookseller, 

mar5—3t No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK.—Tusz Gaacs 
or Caaist, or Sianers Saved by Unmerited 
Kindness. By William 8. Plamér, D.D. Writtea 
for the Board of Publication. 12mo, pp. 454. Price 
75 cents. Thie work is ofa a polemic 
character, designed not for the few, ‘bat for the 
masses. Its chief object fs to lead men to the foot 
of the cross, and encourage them to make Christ 
al) and ig all. 
Board of Publication, 265 Chestnut 
street, Philadel phi 


a 
mar 5—4t P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE, — Tus 


Parssyreatas now ip the third year 
of its existence, was desi for the of 


topics, pablic, social, and private, likely ta de in- 


teresting and edifying to Christiane generally, and 
in particular to members and adherents ofthe Pres- 
byterian Charch. In addition to tts sacous 
religious literature, it coateins a department for the 
Household, for History and Rosrephy» for Reviews 
of Books, for the Religious World, and for Selec- 
tions from the pa of the living and the dead. 
Every number is illustrated with an engraving of a 
minister, or of a Church, &c. The following is a 
list of engravings for the year, 1853: — 
Dr. Samuel Finley. 

2, First Presbyterian Church, New York. 

3. Rev. Aaron Burr. 

- 4. Second Presbyterian Church, Princeton, N. J. 

5. Dr. J. J. Janeway. At 

6. First Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. 

1. Dr. A. McWhorter. 

8. Seventh Presbyterian Charch, Cincinnati, O. 
. Rev. Samael 
. 10. Westminster Church, Baltimore. 

And two others. 

The price of the Presbyterian is One 
Dollar, payable invariably in advance. Postage at 
a subscriber’s own office, siz cents a year in ad- 
vance. Business letters may be addressed (post- 


paid,) to 


P. 8.—A series of Articles by the Editor is now 
in course of publication, on ** The Founders, the 
Principles, and the Acts of the Presbyterian Church.” 
The Articles will show the thorough Presbyterian- 
ism of the fathers, the Bye pen subscription to 
the Confession of Faith, the causes of the former 
schism of 1741, the relation of éur Church to Re- 
vivals of Religion, the righteousness and necessity 
of the great exscinding Acts of 1837, and the pre- 
sent tion and prospects of the Presbyterian | 
Charch. The whole discussion will be completed 
in Give or six numbers; and is designed as.4 popu- 
lar contribution to ijlustrate our past and p t 


histery.- 


is the recent peblication of an Asticlé: in: 
recent an 
terly Review. + mar 5—3t 


| Covrrr, 


Pewnsytvarya—Situate 15 miles from ‘the 

Centra) Railroad, at Mount Union, is easy of access 
ae daily line of stages from the former place to 
Chambersburgh. 
- The eighth semi-annual exhibition of Milawood 
Academy will take place on Wednesday the 16th 
of March next. The anniversary oration will be 
delivered before the arn a Societies by Rev. Dr. 
Clarke of Chambersburg. ises to commenee 
at 10 o’clock, A.M. The friends of education are 
invited to attend. 

e subggribers, in consequence of the decease 
of the lam Principal, J. H. W. McGinnes, will 
have the general management of the Institution. 
In addition to the teachers of the present session, 
they have procured, for the ensuring term, the ser- 
vices of R. H. Morrow, A, B., an experi 
teacher, who was formerly in connection with the 
Academy. No effort will be spared, either on the 
part of teachers or trustees, to render the School 
worthy the patronage of parents and guardians who 
wish to give their sons and wards a thorough Aca- 
demical education without exposing them to the im- 
mora] influences of more populous communities. 

The Academical year is divided into two sessions 
of five months each. The Summer Session com- 
mences the third Wednesday of April, (April 20th, 
1853.) The Winter Session commences on the 
third Wednesday of October, (October 19th, 1853.) 
The entire expenses of a student need not ez- 
ceed forty-five dollars per Session, For Circu- 
lars, and further information, addreas the subscri- 


bers, A. C. BLAIR, 
A. WILSON, 
JOHN BREW 
B. X. BLAIR, 
mar 5—3t D. 8. McKINNEY, A. M. 


ECORDS OF THE CHURCH.—Recomps or tux 
Presprreaian ia the United States 
of America, embracing—I. The Minutes of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, from A. D. 1706 to 1716; 
II. Minutes of the Synod of Philadelphia, from A. D. 
1717 to 1758; Ill. Minutes of the Synod of New 
York, from A. D. 1745 to 1758; IV. Minutes of the 
Synod of New York and Philadelphia, from A. D. 
1758 to 1788. 8v0, pp. 648. Price $1.75. 

This volume contains the earliest Records of our | 
Church in America. ‘The first edition. ba been 
exhausted, and for some time out of print, has 
now been corrected from the original wacripts, 
more casy of refersnce,’ and , stereotyped. 
Every minister in our Chasch shoald have - 
It shall be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to 
ters, for $1.75 cash; to’others, for $2.20. - 

NOSEPH ENGLES, Publi Agent 
mar 5—3t 266 Chestnut street, P elphia. 

AFAYETTE CLASSICAL ACADEMY— Eas- 

ron, H, WwooDs and A. 
M. WOODS, Associate Principals, assisted in the 
different departments by experienced teachers. 
This flouri lastitution is located in, Kaston, at 
the junction of the Lehigh and Delaware rivers, in 


Tuomas Latimer, Secretary, 
Mer. Lib, Building, Pith below Library at. | the midst of mountainous country: 
etrest. bours of the Principals have been | diessed 
a kind fostering Providence. It uumbered 
rae , during the year above ninety. A large Chemi- 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—On the | cal and Philosophical Apparatus.has been provided, 
9th day of June, 1852, the Board of Directors passed | Being in connection with Lafayette Cal ite afa- 


an order, instructing the President thereof”’—in a 
certain event—* to call another meeting of the Col- 
lege of Electors as soon as practicable.” In com- 
pliance with said order, and at the suggestion of 
several members of the Board naming the month of 
March as a suitable time, I hereby give notice, that 
there will be a meeting of the College of Electors, 
held in the chapel of the Seminary on Wednesday 
the 23d day of March, 1853, at eleven o’clock, 
A.M., for the purpose of electing one or more pro- 
fessors, as this Board may direct. 


Davay Lacy, 
President of the Board of Directors. 


THE REV. J. ¥. McGINNES.—If ministers or 
dence 


others have in their aoe any 

from the late Rev. J. Y. McGinnes of Shade Gap, 
Penosy!lvania, or know of any interesting facts con- 
nected with his life and character, that would be 


likely to gratify and profit surviving friends, or edify 
our dndse Zion, they will confer a t favour 
by forwarding them, as ear! » either to 


as 
Mrs. E. M. McGinnes of Shade Gap, Huatingdoa 
county, Pennsylvania, or to the Rev. D. L. Hughes 


of Stover’s Place, Centre county, Peansylvania, as 
soon to 


a sketch of his life and writings is 
be published. 
= 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Mrs. Olivia B. Stock- 
ton would express her grateful acknowledgment of 
of Vieuns, 
First Presbyterian church ienna, count 

yteria 7 
the Board of Missiops of the General Assembly. 
the a Church. Her earnest desire is, 
that by the donation thes made to the fands of the 
ess of commauni- 
eating ‘* the word of life’? and the mesaage of salva- 


the kindness aad 
New York, in constituting her an honorary 
Pres 
they may have the bi 


WANTED. —A_ Presbyteri 
in middle life, and a 


dents have the lectures of the different 

course w ose of & private ng-echool. 

will alsa be delivered by the 
rincipals on the various sciences, : 
Tzxus—$75 per Session, payable quarterly in ~€ 


tinue tw weeke. 
rhe President and Professors of La- 


Alexander | , De. Riggot; 
Pigget, 
more. mar 


- 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—I. Sabbath- 
~ Readi or Children’s Own Sabbath 
Book. Julia . “Revised by the Commit- 
tee of Publication. Square 16mo, pp. 208; Hles- 


ith beautifal 
cents, according Ceding 


TL. Bible Rhymes; or Sketches of Sofiptare Hie - 
tory it Verve. Selected and 
of Publigation. 18mo, pp. 
cents. With numerous By. 
LI, A Plaie and | Smo, pp 
the Rev. Daniel Baker. 


in the South x 


| 
or emoria) of Daniel 
, who died in the ‘year of bie 

; A little 
Just published by the, Presbyterian Board of Pub- 


“JOSEPH P. ENGDES, 
mar S—tf 266 


forts parten et in Rhilad Rom, to ‘ovide for the famul wealthy and pops ove city, aad namerd stated mi OF the Pre 
will be ll ex-| Second: Prembyterien chateh are wt as | rede of New York thin tring three shot ch the | 4 ot wen 
| Work Morac | no idle "We examined the works, and withdrawal of aboat 200 per of the Cortex 
| | Clow ; M tor bie contract with a company hea have itary cordon to be placed around the frontiers of 
ONFERENOR oF THE Metno- | ' Loontre very heavy,. BR 
ay hed no. intention of pee yegation | total num. | Hore light op Bs Switzerland. ‘The Swiss Government has con- The sebsoritier ful 
of would Wind Gp with the|, town with this ‘material. "Pine wood, Nores — The law | sented to pay for three years an anual sum of ef the publications of the M Bab 
4 The steamers Arabia ldt bring he Youth’s Library, 190 pages, 
| throughout England, accompanied by heav 
| n of | . Jefter from: Constantinople of the 22d ult., 
in the National Gazette of Berlin, says:—“A 
OF firman of the Sultan abrogates the most import- 
hale Of ant part of the Tanzimat ; that Consti- 
a5 ~ tion of the Turkish Empire. The Governors 
that he. 1 not return to Washington before lentitade of 
y 4H! Congress adjourns, a bill bas passed the Senate, of provinces are restored to the p mere 
| "Our protest Defore your most gracious Ma-| © adjourns, | ; the Christians, hi ee 
lied, . ‘Tax ‘Astrarion. The deter trate,'to administer the oath of office to him as 
A wot'the her and Scotland to make 
9 tae: the beatina of tha | Ir Protestant, and that ‘of the Irish 
given: satisfacti to |. rted by the 
State, Mr. (Maroy of New 
| 2 together with the existing oabine 
LAM H. MITCHSE 
| | No. 266 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| “of: Congiess have been basil 
| t6 ‘redeem the time; be 
Ss 
im Lochin,. with 25 teac ‘and @ dred miles in length, and bas six hundred and 
| dren, besides 427 other children, 177 of 
yoweighing the merits of each 
poten  argumer n such s season of hr 
— Le 
easure are tempte, 
to-say the least, 
tional 
Our sity is thronged with strangers. Thou- 
many crowded into one room. The ages 
Maas, ought 3p report yourself to Barnum | | 
16 t of the tines.” Ney- 
‘ermal the Hon, Senator to me, a few days 
| 
among somany?” “Truly, sir,” replied | 
our new President shall satisfy the 
sHitn< he will work political mira- 
_ marriage inhigh life on Saturday; 
A orne General, to Mrs. Ash- 
ey, Widdw of the late General Ashley. It was 
“by thie President, heads of Depart Major- 
Berean, that gentleman demanded 
who bad-basarded the charges. Yesterday, on 
into am investigation. This places Mr. Ken- 
mag tera , The of | 
maority of the Senate, 
eay this of his case in his mative State 
Of fustitg, “The Pacific Railroad Bill | 
| | fraction on Tuesday last, in the Sen- | . | 
th i, of ying respect to and pro- | straction in French, German, and Hebrew, at the 
| the decease dill, he Sena journed expense of the student. The Sessions. commence 
the calor | on the second Thursdays of April aad October, and 
Xe on of the College of New Jersey, Princeton; Rev. 
im bert D. McKinney, D.D., Bev. T. Janeway D., 
_ and cover them with glass, as the least friction 
the work of sun and shadow. Mr. 
repe Carvalho has discovered a perfectly transparent 
tie’ U; enamel, insoluble by al! ordinary agents, thin 
England. signed last“ | coating of which being spread a daguer- 
a | reotype, it may be carried about without other 
| tion, of sent b t to an rt of the 
“large saloon of nd court We shall see whether situation as Prinéipal, or an Aesistant in a reepects- 
} the: rehbishop wi ‘pecept the offer. | ble Boarding -Scheol, male or femald, or 
| ca on pas | All persons taken in the open act of rebellion School. He is to take ie- 
3 the Institots, and | SUNESSER.— | sage, of yellow fever. On the 17th of January | were shot. Marshal Radetzky, in a prociama- partment—that of ages or of 
a been’ gotten up; | Memphis contsins Baptist churches, Captain Carnan, finding that the crew, PTEACHER, NewJereey 
| copeliah, one Cumberland, one Campt elite, époke English, knew nothing about navigation, 
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Path. of Later”, 
York; ‘1856, 


Annual 


Sith 14 


d 
Be ‘ 
on: ths, , 


Carter: Brothers; 


wan | ering 


4 


brought "to the 
hearers in sary and 


Repemth-repént! for tempests 
alls? Hell gaps! This very hour 


herdelf fitst to the relief of 


ing. and then tothe work of 


. trae, and not fic: | 


Mind of Scritare Hi 
int Verse, Selected and artanged for the 


Where; in the murmur of the ses, 

| stiook the aspen tree, 
Philadel- heard God’s veice profound. 
| Wnmoved he looked; unmoved he-heard— 


. 
at 


(44 

Woe friend. mor: 


‘To chock his footetepe then. 


be ¢ + 

‘He ate; end 

gudbianeme— 


down, ae ifty praise 
Makere majesty... 
den rose and butte 


abeer bis, 


| voit Phere ie no God!” he:ctied. 

came, and brought its singing bird; 
Batimer grateful flock andherd 
| « Along the river side; 


fi for « hes 


| thankful than the beast;— 
Meinter’s Frozen rill hegan, 
& ts grateful undercurrent ran, 


‘Then turning from the vengeful cloud, 
‘he Bléeding Lamb of Calv’ry showed— 
And whispered deep and low: 
lower! 
from the coming woe!” 

“She gloomy vale he trod. 
| “iis naked soul shrank back with shame; 
| _ He could not meet. that Eye of flame; 
« For QO, there was a God! 

M. A. H. 


| r 


CITY OF THE DHAD. 


Italy, besides numerous of 


BmperorAdrian and members of 
‘his fam Re Ton at. Baim, excavations 
taade at Cumz have revealed a temple 
of exceedingly rich‘ and ‘beautiful ar- 

itecture, statues, vases, &c., and a 
number of tombs, one of them contain- 
ing seven bodies, two of .which had 
waxen heads or faces, with glass eyes— 
#. circumstance which has greatly puz- 
sled the sayans of Naples to account 
for. “Far more interesting and import- 
ant, however, is the discovery, made 
near the site of the ancient Canosa, by 
Signor Carlo Bonucci, the well known 


, | Neapolitan Director General of Anti- 
quities and Excavations, of a subterra- 


nean necropolis, or cemetery, of ancient 


tion: Canosa was founded by Diomede, 
| and is in the district of Puglia, (Apu- 
lia;) a partof Magna Grecia, as it was 
originals called, the portion of South- 


J 
ern Italy occupied by the later Greek 


ais, | Coloniés..” We fitd'in the London Athe- 


We few Which excel this 
received Blackwood's Magazine for 
October; Littell’s Living Age, numbers 458 
atid 459; the ‘Annual Report of the Pennsyl- 
tanis Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; the 
Annual, Report of the American Colonization 


on aie 


from the Region of 
Lake. Suparior, with numerons illustrative outs, 

Crasce Life, and another 
‘Ne “avery able article in the 
ity.” We. are gratified to find this every- 


whbrp-tead devoting portion of its 
wae ts matter so instructive and important, 


especially to, many who would not get the 

as that in the last men- 
tioned, srticle—which alone is worth a year’s 
subscription. - 


"WAleo,'The® Two ‘Merchants, or Solvent and 


Tasolvent; one of the racy and well-told storjes~ 


of 

“SARDINES IN SHOALS. 
a 


Paris cortespondent ofthe Wash- 
ington lic saya, that upon the 
hundred miles ‘long, five hundred an 
seventy-six: of ere 
been, taken the: ‘past year. Half o 
them end sold fresh, 
and half put in aed 
One and ‘sixty vessels, man 

vp Gye handred. sailors 
Mad vale of 

Nine thousand of these ate’ ‘alt 


winter in the and mending of 
aye, and yields a net profit to all con- 
corned: three: million: francs. The 
éardines disétipear in No¥émber and re- 
turmin Apri, Where they go durin 
these month, Why go, ot wha 
y de, while gone, has never been dis- 
‘Covered The fishermen say that the 
individuals never come. twice— 


and’ that they appear to 
tate, they 


| Tonic columns, whose capitols 


~| Thied or the 


|i wit aid 
lands 


|| neeum an account of this necropolis, 


by a foreign correspondent, which is 
very curious and surprising —indeed, 
makes # severe tax upon one’s credu- 
ity; it being difficult to understand 
what is meant by the description of 
perishable articles—furniture, drapery, 
withered garlands, and the bodies of 
the dead, all presenting a natural ap- 
earance, after an inhumation of twelve 
undred® years. ‘The correspondent, 
however, vouches for the truth of his 
avery: "which we extract in his own 
words. Speaking of the necropolis, he 
pays: 
“Its principal entrance is decorated 
with four Doric colamns, two niches for 
statues, and a second line of [onic col- 
umns, all of slight and elegant propor- 
tions, and of a workmanship which re- 
calls the best age of art-that between 
Pericles and Alexander. This elegant 
entrance was painted in various colours, 
which produced an effect not less pleas- 
ing than surprising. This ¢pecimen of 
ychromatic architecture is valuable 
for its high state of preservation, its 
freshness, and for the classic time to 
which it 
“‘Entering the city in question, over 
which time and death have spread an 
eternal silence, we find streets, which 
lead to various groups of dwellings. 
The gates are decorated with elegant 
resent 
the accessory ornament of a festoon. 
Signor Bonucci tells me, that on enter- 
ing the chambers, he found everything 
arranged in its place, as it had been left 
twelve centuries ago. The walls were 
covered with linen, embroidered in gold 
of flowers, withered, it is true, 
| bat. presérving all ‘their forms, hung in 
festoons from the ceiling. All kinds of 
furniture and precious vases were dis- 
tributed about in the most varied and 
, graceful manner. Here were to be 
geenstatues of marble; busts of deities 
and priestesses, in terra cotta, beauti- 
fully painted, vases of ‘creta’ of an ex- 
tiéendinat} size, on which are repre- 
sented the most interesting scenes of 
brivate life, and the most classical tra- 
itions: of mythology. Of these I 
spoke, in a recent letter, as having just 
arrived at the Museo Bobonico. The 


,} are not yet arranged, but yesterday 


was favoured with a nearer and a longer 


inspection, On the larger vase, which 
is of gigantic size, and is still anpack- 


a, though lying exposed, Homer is 
with in his hands, as 
if he ‘were sineing some passages of the 

Odyssey. In the midst of 
all these'treasures and miracles of art 
of every form, Tay the mistress of the 
house reposing. tranquilly, as though 
she slept. So great was the illusion, 
that.one might have almost. said, ‘She 
is not. ut sleepeth.”. She rested 
on gilt bronze bed,” supported by 
friezes, figures, and. genii, exquisitely 
carved’ in-ivory. Inthe ‘adjoinin 
chanibers, which were all filled with the 
seme wealth, ley her da 
clothed with dresses embroidered with 
Dheir- were surrounded 
of gold, which represent- 
were sporting, as 

sporting, 
Some: were 


ity the 


re were of ‘roses. 


; 
s 


| Were.inte’ 


| senting 


at 


‘and 


‘were 


necessary 
which were to‘shed:their light upon it, 
were’of an ‘éxtraordinary size, and all 
of glass. This glass was formed of a 
kind of paste, worked in mosaic, with 
the. most beautiful designs, in which 
) small bits, or dice, .of 
d.. On»some of the plates were 
painted ‘landscapes; and ‘others were 
‘ornamented with’ lines of fold, repre- 
elegant and @timiptuous edifices. 
Thes6 discoveries were terminated or! 
about the ‘middle of last year; and it 
has occurred to me, that now, when we 
are seeking for all the wonders of art, 
with which to ‘adorn the Crystal Palace 
at’ Sydenham, it is right to make known 
to the British public the above extraor- 
dinary facts. The plans and the de- 
signs are all in the hands of Cavalier 
Carlo Bonucci; and I am not aware 
that they came under the notice of the 
Commissioners from the Crystal Palace 
Company during their hurried visit to 
the capital, . 
- “Tn sending you the above notices, 
I feel almost .as if they would be re- 
ceived with incredulity; indeed, as I 
write, it appears that I am wanderin 
again amongst fairy scenery. But 
ave seen, at least, a portion of the ob- 
jects which have been recovered; and 
surely nothing so exquisite or graceful 
have I ever beheld.” 


The Cranes of Ibyous. 


Ibycus, a famous lyrical poet of 
Greece, journeying to Corinth, was as- 
sailed by robbers; as he fell beneath 
their murderous strokes he looked round, 
if any witnesses or avengers were nigh. 
No living thing was in sight, but a 
flight of cranes soaring high over head. 
He called on them, and to them. com- 
mitted the avenging of his blood. A 
vain commission, as it might have ap- 
peared, and as, no doubt, it did to the 
murderers appear. Yet it was not so. 
For these, sitting a little time after in 
the open theatre at Corinth, beheld 
this flight of cranes hovering above 
them, and one said scoffingly to an- 
other, *‘ Lo, there, the avengers of 
Ibycus!’’ The words were caught up 
by some one near them; for already 
the poet’s disappearance had awakened 
anxiety and alarm. Being questioned, 
they betrayed themselves, and were led 
to their doom; and The Cranes of Iby- 
cus passed into a proverb, very much 


date, and in the most perfect preserva- ¢ 28 our Murder will out, to express the 


wondrous headings of God whereby the 
secretest thing of blood is continually 
brought to the light. 


— 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


M. Niepce de St. Victor has present- 
ed a third memoir on Heliochrome, or 
sun colouring, to the French Academ 
of Sciences, It was mentioned by Mu. 
Arago, to the Academy, on the occa- 
sion, that it is not by contact, but in 
the camera, that M. Niepce operates, 
and that he obtains every colour. He 
likewise noticed a very remarkable fact 
that M. Niepce has observed in his ex- 
periments, and to which he directed the 
study of philosophers, namely, that the 
morning light has a much greater pho- 
togenic action than the evening light. 
For example, if a prepared plate is ex- 
posed at any time from nine o’clock till 
noon, in the camera, the coloured im- 
pression will be obtained in a much 
shorter period than if the same experi- 
ment were made between noon and 
three o'clock. Moreover, if the pic- 
tures are looked at by a strong light, 
(M. Niepce not having yet found the 
means of fixing them completely,) the 
colours becume faint; but_this effect is 
very perceptible if it is morning, whilst 
it is almost nothing in the afternoon. 
At the close of his remarks, M. Arago 
used these significant words:—‘“ M. 
Niepce has resolved the problem; no- 
thing further remains for him to do but 
to perfect it by the permanent fixing 
of the colours.’ 


The Ultramontane Party in 
France. 


The Ultramontane party thinks that 
it has found in the late political events 
of which our country has been the thea- 
tre, an opportunity for throwing off the 
mask, and for letting out its whole 
views. In its eyes there exists but one 
veritable authority in the world—that 
of the rope. All questions, not only 
religious, but moral and political—for 
what political question does not contain 
@ moral one?—are referable to one 
sole tribunal, sovereign and infallible— 
that of the Pope. he Pope has the 
right of freeing subjects from their oath 
of fidelity ; subjects have the right of 
taking arms against their Prince when- 
ever he rebels against the decisions of 
the Holy See. It is again the social 
and political theory of the middle age; 
and the middle age is for this party the 
age of peace an excel- 
lence, the ideal towards which it turns 
its eyes with regret, and, if it be neces- 
saty for its’ purpose to oe history 
a hundred times over, it will doit. In 
literature, the same party condemns the 
ancient classics, and would substitute for 
the Latin of Virgil and Cicero, the bar- 
barous Latin of the monks of the twelfth 
century, gnd of ages still more barbar- 
ous. In philosophy, it anathematizes 
reagon itself under the name of free in- 
quiry, declaring reason to be powerful 
only for evil, and incapable of giving 
birth te anything but scepticism, heresy, 
impiety, and, fn fine, Socialism and 
Communism with:all their follies. But 
what characterizes the party above all 
is. its: hatred for-liberty, which it curses 
everywhere. After having for a len th 


‘of, time asked for liberty as. enjoyed in 


Belgtam, it invites the Belgians to 
throw off those constitutional ‘forms 
which have preserved that country: 


cious stones, | from the storms of 1848. Little do 


Roms 
sligiow’ is the irreconcilable 
enemy vf their Fights, In Protestant 
countries this, ores ont againas 
the slightest opposed. to its 


countries it firids to be right 
‘that those who ‘sttempt Pro 
ant propagandism should die in prison. 
When point out these contradic- 
tions, the” answer’ is sitple—that 
auits itd language to times and circum- 
stances. en it.cries out for liberty 
in France,' it is because it wants 
weapon for its projects, which, wheti 
throws away.—Journal des De- 


A Fair Calculation. 


__A shrewd friend of ours, who is ac- 
customed to look at things in a business 
point of view, thinks that the outery so 
often made about expensive preaching, 
is‘without foundation. ~ He argues thus: 
“‘T have,” says he, “a family. of six 
ersons,,.who attend church. I pay 
24 a year for pew rent. I hear two 
sermons on the Sabbath, and one dar- 
ing the week, making one hundred and 
fifty ‘lectures’ during the year. 1. ob- 
tain, therefore, for myself and family, 
nine hundred lectures for $24; or, im 
other words, I pay about two anda 
half cents a lecture. People give from 
twenty-five to fifty cents for a lecture 
on astronomy, and almost every subject 
ou Can name, except the gospel. Sure- 
y for a ‘gospel lecture,’ I ought to be 
willing to give at least two cents and a 
half.” The thought thus expressed is 
certainly just; and might, with great 
advantage, be carried out still further. 


Decay of Hindooism. 


Lament of an educated Brahmin, in 
his recent Mahratta work, entitled, 
‘Principles of Hindooism :’’ — “The 
ancient and noble edifice of Hindooism 
is now, on all sides, stoutly assailed by 
the adherents of a hostile faith; and 
we are filled with dismay at finding that 
there is also treason within. No won- 
der that the venerable structure is al- 
ready nodding to its fall. I, by means 
of this little book, seek to prop up the 
building; but, when its size and ita 
ruinous state are considered, what hope 
is there that such a feeble prop can 
prevent its falling? But, as in the 
case of one who is labouring under a 
complication of diseases, and who evi- 
dently must soon die, we continue, even 
until death, to administer medicines, 
even so do I minister to the decaying 
system of Hindooism. Hindooism is 
sick unto death. Iam fully persuaded 
that it must perish. Still, while life 
remains, let us minister to it as best 
we can. I have written this book, 
hoping that it may prove an useful 
medicine.” 


— 


We See but in Part. 


A traveller, as he passed through s 
large and thick wood, saw a part of a 
huge oak, which to him appeared mis- 
shapen, and spoiled the scenery. 

“Tf,” said he, “I was owner of this 
forest, I would cut down that treé.” ~~ 

But when he had ascended the hill, 
and taken a full view of the forest, this 
same tree appeared the most beautiful 
part of the whole landscape. 

*‘ How erroneously,” said he, “have 
I judged while I saw only a part!” 

This plain tale illustrates the plans 
of God. We now see but in part. 
The full view—the harmony and pro- 
portion of things, are necessary toclear 
> our judgment. The time will come, 
when we shall condemn, with deep hu- 
miliation, our own impertinence. 


Sir Isaac Newton’s Mother. 


Sir Isaac Newton, the great, the 
learned, and the good—who followed 
in the track of his illustrious predeces- 
sor, Sir Francis Bacon, styled by Wal- 
pole “the prophet of arts, which New- 
ton was afterwards to reveal,”—was 
indebted to maternal solicitude for the 
development of that genius which has 
never been surpassed, nor ever equalled. 

Unlike Lord Bacon, the immortal 
Newton had no illustrious father to 

ave the way for his son’s celebrity; 
he had no learned and accomplished 
mother to direct his infant mind to 
principles of science, at the time when 
it was most susceptible of imbibing 
them. He knew not the blessing even 
of a father’s encouragement; for it was 
the fate of this great philosopher to be 
@ posthumous child; and so sickly and 
diminutive was he at birth, that little 
_ was entertained of preserving his 
ife. 

But Newton, though not blessed with 
learned parents, possessed a devout and 
Christian mother, whose sole aim and 
study was to sow the seeds of piety and 
virtue in his mind, and whose tender 
care preserved to us, under God’s bless- 
ing, one destined to be the glory of his 
and race. 


Sir Isaac Newton was born in 1642, 


and about the time he attained his 
fourth year his mother married, se- 
condly, a clergyman; but she did not 
suffer Mis alliance to interfere with her 
duties to her son. 

When the watchful attention of ma- 
ternal love had strengthened his feeble 
constitution, and her instruction had 
invigorated the dawning powers of his 
intellect, she sent him to school to be 
taught the classics; but having given 
him such few scholastic advantages as 
she considered sufficiegt for the inheri- 
tor of a small ae she again 
withdrew him to his home, to be initia- 
ted into the management of a farm, 
that, like his ancestors, he might be 
devoted to a country life. But for the 
retirement thus afforded—a retirement 
so suited to foster the reflective powers 
of his expanding mind—Newton per- 
haps had never been led to those con- 
templative habits which afterwards pro- 
duced his immortal theory of grayita- 
tion; for though, at the instance of his 
uncle, he had previously removed to 
Cambridge for mathematical instruc- 
tion, yet the predisposition of the 
young for metaphysics was 
encouraged, if not originally induced, 

that previous retirement, which was 
most. forced upon him by the pra. 
— and affection of his anxious mo- 

er. 2 

Great indeed are the obligations of 
literature to the mother whose untiring 
watchfulness in infancy preserved the 
life of so ts man, and whose gen- 
tle sway allowed him in childhood per- 
fect freedom of thought and action, 
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* A weary, weary journey it 


_| bas been; sickness and suffering en- 


countered at every step; our food rough, 
arse, and often scant, and the water 
usntly so stagnant and salt, that 
cattle refused to drink it. But, at 
length, we are over it, and safely ar- 
rived in this land of gold. “We got to 
Placerville (one of the emigration de- 
pots,jon the l4thult. * * * 

Along the Blue Earth rivers, and 
some parts of the Platt, the cholera 
and diarrhea raged to a terrible ex- 
tent. - I have seen hundreds of new- 
made graves ina single day. Death 
was in every traii, and some lost 
nearly all their men. In the course of 
few days, in a company of twenty- 
six, seventeen died; and in another 
‘train, there were not enough left to 
drive the teams. Many wagons were 
returning, driven sometimes by women, 
who had lost their husbands and sons. 
All this suffering, instead of softening 
the heart, appeared to harden it to 
every meannessand crime. The “whoa” 
was called, and the yet warm body of a 
brother, father, or sister half buried in 
 hastily-dug grave. The whip twangs 
above the cattle, which again move 
briskly on, excited by oaths and execra- 
tions, until another halt proclaims that 
another is dead or dying. Murders 
were of frequent occurrence. Several 
women were found with throats cut 
from ear to ear, and the bullet or 
bowie-kuife settled many quarrels among 
men. 

Our party got on very well; although 
nearly always some one was sick, and 
some very seriously ill, only one death 
occurred. But many of us were unused 
to ‘such hard and unremitting labour, 
and I felt much more my professional 
responsibility than I should under any 
other circumstances. 

The company got so tired of the slow 
mode of progression, that at Salt Lake 
all but two disposed of their cattle. 
Some bought small wagons and mules, 
some pack mules, and the rest took 
passage in horse trains As oxen com- 
manded but a low price, and mules were 
very high, we concluded to cultivate 
perseverance, and stick to the cattle. 
Our wagon broke down, but out of it 
we soon made a cart, and rolled on to 
the sink of the Humbolt or Mary’s 
river. From here we could expect on 

and were out of provisions, and 
uying at ruinous prices; so we dis- 
posed of one =“ at a very good price, 

d ing our age on our ponies, 
footed. it of about 
three hundred miles, which we made in 

ight or ten days. Wo got protty well 
paid for our perseverance with the cat- 
tle, but I assure you I never want to 
own or drive an ox team again. 


Youn was very ill with typhoid 
fever. laid by about a week and at- 
tended the poor fellow, who was all the 
time raving with delirium, requiring to 
be held down on the ground, (his only 
bed, of course.) He could not speak or 
swallow, but, in spite of all, his strong 
constitution gained the victory. 

The “Root Digger’ Indians have 
been very troublesome along the Hum- 
bolt this year, a good many small par- 
ties were attacked and killed by them, 
and many trains lost nearly all their 
horses, cattle, &c. One of our party 
had ten head of cattle driven off by 
them. W. and I, with several others, 
volunteered to hunt for them. We 
tracked them far south into the moun- 
tains, but night coming on, and bein 
without food or blankets, we were forced 
to return. The five of us who had con- 
tinued the chase into a canon, got back 
to camp about midnight, having been 
out about eighteen hours without food. 


The guard of the train we were in 
company with was attacked one morn- 
ing early from an island densely cover- 
ed with willows. The captain, a cour- 
ageous old fellow, got some of his men 
to follow him, and went to support the 
others. I was out at the time attending 
some patients, and when I got back to 
camp, from the mingling of awful 
whoops and yells from the thicket 
about a mile off, supposed they were 
fleecing our party. The captain had 
taken my rifle, with which he was deal- 
ing death to the poor “redskins,” so I 
armed myself with my pistols and 

uickly rode to the battle-ground, where 
the arrows and bullets were flying fast, 
The Indians had much the advantage 
in position and numbers, but in arms, 
&c., of course we were far superior. It 
was nearly three hours before we could 
drive them from théir position; and as 
our object was not to harass, we did not 
follow their retreat to the mountains. 
How many were killed among them we 
could not ascertain, as they carried off 
all the bodies they could get without 
exposing themselves too much. A few 
of our a were wounded, but none 
seriously. was a, indeed, that 
such warfare was sendered necessary 
by the conduct of the Indians, for as a 
general thing they are a persecuted 
race, and I pity them. One evenings 
whilst bathing in the Humboldt, 
espied (luckily in time,) an Indian 
stealthily approaching me, with arrow 
drawn, under cover of the willows which 
lined the shore. I dived to the opposite 
side of the small river and seized my 
gun, which was near the shore, but did 
not fire, as he quickly took to his heels, 
springing from side to side to avoid the 
bullets he expected to follow him. 
_ Persons in the States think the over- 
land trip to California is comparatively 
nothing now to what it was a few years 
ago. In what_respect it is easier, I 
know not. Then there was some ad- 
venture in it—plenty of grass, game, 
&c., and the Indians not near as trou- 
blesome as they have been this year. 
Now, after driving our stock through 
clouds of dust. all day, we often stop at 
night without a spear of grass, and 
have besides an unprecedented amount 
of sickness and suffering. 0, how very, 
very tired I ‘was when Lgot, here! I 
did, not feel my stiffness until the jour- 
ney was over, but for a few days after 
was so sore that I cduld scarcely move, 


and I am confident there. is mus- 
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FARM AND GARDEN, 
“Tue Cras A Ame- 

rican crab apple is found in the Southern 


‘and ‘Middle Atlantic States, and as far Rory 


as New York; and at the west as far no 

as Wisconsin. When in blaom we have 
found the forest for a considerable distance 
delightfully perfumed by a single wild tree; 
decidedly the finest perfume to be found 
among American trees and shrabs, so far as 
we know. We should prefer it decidedly, 
as an ornamental tree, to the common Sibe- 


rian Crab. 


_ Powon or Rustep Waeat.—It is stated 
that in some portions of the State, people 
have been made sick, and hogs died of eat- 
ing the wheatof the season, which has been 
shrunk by the rust, Thie is notineredible. 
It is, we believe, sett}ed that the disease in 
wheat, known as the rust, is occasioned by 
its being attacked, in-a certain stage of its 
growth, by a parasitic plant of the crypto- 
gamous, or fangous species. ‘These plants, 
of which the edible mushroom is one va- 
riety,and the mosses and moulds are others, 
are mostly poisonous; and many of them 
produce a poison of an exceedingly active 
character, We hope:the subject will be ins 
vestigated before the ‘wheat is allowed to 
enter into a general consumption.—Ohio 
State Journal, | 


Facts TowarDs AcricuLTuraL Devetor- 
MENT.—Plants aré subject to what are called 
a “ sport,” and it has been found that if that 
sport be followed up, it may be not only es- 
tablished as a distinct variety, but be made 
to yield further sports (or developments, 
rather, as it would really appear,) to which 
it is found to be peculiarly liable. sNow, 
could agriculturists or horticulturists onl 
discover the means of causing or oiniapel: 
ling cereals, or other useful plants of any 
description to “sport’’ at will, immense 
and rapid improvements might be speedily 
looked for in the crops already realized; 
and one of my chief objects in preparing 
this note was to suggest means whereby 
this very desirable power may probably be 
at once obtained. Being aware that varie- 
ties of flowers are often fixed “ sports,”’ 
and having heard from a gardener in the 
secret, that charcoal has a decided power of 
invigorating the colour of red flowers, the 
idea struck me, that perhaps charcoal might 
change the colours af flowers altogether, and 
so compel them to “ sport,”” and thus ena- 
ble the horticulturist to obtain seeds liable 
to further sports and varieties, which might 
then be fixed in the usual way; thinking, 
moreover, that the succulent dahlia would 
be a good subject on which to experiment, 
I chose two—a white one, with a very 
slight pencilling of red along the margin of 
each leaf, and one of an orange hue. 
These, after planting their roots, I sur- 
rounded with rings of charcoal, and awaited 
the result, which is exactly what I had antici- 
pated. ‘The orange has become a vivid red, 
and the white hasexhibited a singular variety 
of sports: flowers ranging from a splendid 
and complete red, without a vestige of 
white, through mixtures of red streaked 
with white, and of white streaked with red, 
till some like the original white, have ap- 
peared simultaneously on one and the same 
stem. These results I spoke of to some 
of the working gardeners at the Zoological 
Gardens, where there is an immense dis- 
play of dahlias: they had never produced 
any thing of the kind, but I hope the hint 
will not be lost on them. ‘The practical 
conclusion, however, whieh I would desire 
to draw from the fact is, that if flowers, 
and hence their seeds can be thus or other- 
wise compelled to “ sport,” so may the 
seeds of the cereals and of green crops, 
such as turnips, potatoes, dcc., and thus 
new, and, it may be, greatly developed va- 
rieties be permanently obtained. I perceive 
that it has been lately observed that char- 
coal has a singular power of inviyorating 
and changing, or deepening the green colour 
of the leaves of the potato plant, and I 
cannot doubt of its having a like influence 
on its flower and seed. Our present ears 
of wheat may, for all that we know, be 
thus, or otherwise developable even to the 
magnitude of Indian corn.—Co 


of the London Builder. 


How To make Oax.—The appear- 
ance of old oak may be obtained by expos- 
ing any article of new oak to the vapours 
ofammonia. Every variety of tint may be 
procured, according to the duration and tem- 
perature of the volatile compounds. A new 
oak carved arm-chair, exposed to the va- 
pours of the ammonia, will, in about twelve 
hours, have all the appearance of having 
been made two hundred years before. 


Gum Arasic Starcu.—Get two ounces 
of fine, white gum Arabic, and pound it to 
powder. Next, put it into a pitcher, and 
pour on it a pint or more of boiling water, 
(according to the degree of strength you de- 
sire,) and then, having covered it, Jet it 
stand all night. In the morning, pour it 
carefully from the dregs into a clean bottle, 
cork it, and keep it for use. A tablespoon- 
ful of gum-water, stirred into a pint of 
starch that has been made in the usual man- 
ner, will give to lawns (either white or 
printed) a look of newness, to which no- 
thing else can restore them after washing, 
It is also good (much diluted) for thin white 
muslin and bobbines. 


A Horse’s Foot.—The foot of a horse 
is one of the most ingenious and singular 
pieces of mechanism in the animal struc. 
ture, and scarcely yielding to any in regu- 
larity, in complexity of design. The hoof 
contains series of vertical and thin lamina 
of horn, so numerous as to amount to about 
five hundred, and forming a complete lining 
to it. Into this are fitted as many lamina 
belonging to the coffin bone, which sets are 
elastic and adherent. ‘The edge of a quire 
of paper, inserted leaf by leaf into another, 
will convey a sufficient idea of this arrange- 
ment. ‘Thus the weight of the animal is 
supported by as many elastic springs as 
there are lamina @ all the feet, amounting 
to about four hundred, distributed in the 
most secure manner, since every spring is 
acted upon in an oblique direction. Such 
is the contrivance for the safety of an ani- 
mal destined to carry greater weights than 
that of its own body, and to carry those 
under the hazard of heavy shocks. 


New Use or Mrrx.—An English paper 
gives a new use for milk. It says:—*“‘A 
novel discovery has recently been, made, | 
which is likely to effect a revolution in the 
milk trade. In consequence of the great 
advance in the price of olive oil, the manu- 
facturers of woollen cloths, who use this 
oil in large quantities, have found out that 
necessity is the mother of invention. Qne 
of them, in the neighbourhood of Thurl- 
stone, near Penistone, tried whether milk 
mixed with oil would not answer the pur- 
pose. Thé experiment éxceeded his most 
sanguine expectations, the mixture being far 
better for the purpose than olive oil alone. 
The consequence bas been ‘that milk has 
advanced to one shilling and four pence 
(about thirty cents) per gion, in the neigh- 
bourhood of some of the woollen cloth 
mills, and cows are being bought up in all 
directions, There ‘wis a’ brisk* sale at'Pe- | 


“For a time she said this; 


ahe did Before; so she was alz 
off,'ag she 'thought it! was no tise to 
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to love’ him;’at length," she 
truly say that she did love him, and felt really 
happy. She grew up, trusting in that’ Saviour 
who said, “Him that cometh unto me, I will 
in no wise cast out;’ and when. she died, it 
was with the joyful hope of living with him 
for ever. A short time before ber death, she 
said to some young friends, who were standing 


roun@ her, “‘ Do not ‘léave off praying; ‘if you 
answered, pray ti 
leave.off; do not. listen; if. you really, wish to 


do not think your prayer is answe i 
you do feel it, [tis Satan who tempts you, to 
love Jesua Christ, never leave off praying.’ 
London Child's Companion. 


Among my youthful cpmpanions were two 
apprentice boys, who served part of their ap 
prenticeship together in a “fashionable water, 
ing place.” Their names were J——~ and 
B—.. They “jogged.on’’ together) as, eom- 
fortably as most apprentice boys do, although 
their tastes and characters differed, J, was 
healthy, robust, fond of sports and the amuser 
ments of the world. B,,, though healthy at 
first, became very sickly, and was a great-suf- 
ferer for several. years. Most people thought 
he “oould not live out the ’teens.” . And he 
himself, in consequance of the pain he suffered, 
wished to die. He had bean the, subject of 
serious impressions from early childhood; but 
at, this time suffered much, mentally, eyen to 
the borders of despair.. But the Saviour was 
gracious to him; he found peace in believing, 
resigned himself to God, and enjayed the sup- 
ports and consolations of the gospel.. Thus he 
pursued his religious career, though not with- 
out occasional sneers and reproaches, from J, 
and others. Sometimes J. would utter an oath 
or two, for no other purpose than to annoy B. 

Occasionally B, would reprove him quietly, 
but seriously. The substance of all his replies 
may be given in one. In reply to B, one day, 
he said, in perfect good humour, “Well, Bob, 
this is all right, but it will be time enough for 
me to prepare when you are gone; you have 
been ill a long time, and not gone yet; why, if 
I should be ill half so long as you have been, I 
should have plenty of time to for death; 
therefore, I shall enjoy myself.” To this B,. re- 
plied, that life was very uncertain, that Pro- 
vidence frequently reminds us that the healthi- 
est are sometimes cut down by death with 
little or no warning. Time rolled on; J. pur 
sued his course, and B. his. . 

But in the course of less than, two years, J, 
was taken seriously ill, and in three. or four 
days, serious doubts were entertained of his 
recoyery. Friends and acquaintanges came to 
see and sympathize with him. He told them 
he was afraid he should not recover. His 
worldly friends, to comfort him, said: “Dear 
J., haye. better thoughts; you will soon get 
better.” B., being his. bedfellow, remained 
when the rest had retired. J, said, “B. will 
you pray for me?” .B, kneeled down by the 
bedside and prayed. When the prayer, was 
concluded, J. said, with great emotion, “If I 
am spared, I will take care to serve my God 
better in the future.” B. affectionately urged 
him to seek God with all his remaining strength, 

The hope of his recovery gréw less every 
hour. . He wag very thirgty, and expressed an 
earnest and longing desire for a particular 
beverage; but his attendants, who would haye 
done anything to, help and comfort. him, were 
afraid to comply with his request, lest it should 
prove fatal. But the doctor came, looked, felt 
his pulse, turned away, privately shook his 
head, and in a low tone said, “Give him any- 
thing he can take, Nothing can injure him, 
nothing can help him; mortification hag taken 
place!” And in a few hours he was a corpse. 

By this time the news of his sickness had 
reached his mother, who had now come to see 
her sick son; but alas! she was too late. He 
was gone “the way of all the earth.” O! that 
some one could partake of the anguish of her 
smitten, bursting, gushing heart, for it ap- 
peared too much for her frame. There lies 
her once lovely: boy, a loathsome corpse, not fit 
to be embraced. In her paroxysm of grief, 
she exclaimed, “If God had taken. my: other 
three, then I should not have-felt it as the loss 
of this one.” It was her first-born; away 
from home, she missed the parting look, the 
parting kiss; and death had.changed his coun- 
tenance, and sent him away without the mo- 
ther’s hand to close her darling’s eyes. Her 
grief is better imagined than described. 

The funeral was arranged. The procession 
proceeds in solemn pomp to the house of wor- 
ship. The burial service is read. . They pro- 
ceed to the grave; .the service is finished; the 
aged minister, who was not in the habit of 
saying much at the grave, bent forward, look- 
ed into the grave, and in a very,solemn man- 
ner, as he glanced at J.’s coffin-plate and read, 
« Aged sixteen years,” said, “You see that it is 
not old age that has brought us here to-day.” 

Youthful reader, this. narrative ia a lesson 
of solemn warning to you. Do. not, slight 
counsel, lest it should be the last you may 
have. “He that, being often reproved, hard- 
eneth his neck, shall suddenly be, destroyed, 
and that without remedy.”,., Prov, xxix, 1, 
Do not presume upon along life upon the 
grounds of youth and health, (this was this 
dear youth’s mistake, ) lest, like him, you may 
be summoned by death to the bar of God with 
little or no warning. Seek salvation at ance 
through the blood of Christ, so that if death 
should arrest you in early life, you may enter 
the world to come pardoned and justified, with 
a hope blooming with immortality and glory, 
—New. York Recorder. 


NGLISH AND AMERICAN BIBLES. — The 
Subscriber has now on hand a large stock of 
Bibles, both English and American, including the 
Oxford of every variety of size, 
rm, and atyle of binding, aod ranging in price 
from 31 cents to $75, ; - 
PULPIT AND FAMILY BIBLES, nt 
In plain and elegant bindings, with or without II- 
lustrations, the Apocrypha, References, Concord- 
ance, or Clasps, embracing Fletcher’s, Gardiner’s, 
Blackie’s, Eyre and Spottiswoode’s, Butier’s, Har- 
pere’s Cobbin’s, Lippiacott’s, Harding’s, Miller’s, 
POCKET BIBLES, 
Iu velvet, morocco, or shéep bindings, with 
without Reference Maps, or Indices; also, with 
ilt rims, corners, clasp, and ornamented 
rices from 31 cents to $10. 
PARAGRAPH BIBLES, 
In French and Turkey morocco, elegant. Prices 
from $1.25 to $3. 
BIBLES WITH SCOTCH PSALMS, 
In arabesque, morocco, extra and velvet, with aud 
without clasps. Prices fom 38 cts, to $5... ¢: 
Also, a large assortment of other sizes, in chea 
together forming a rich and extensive collection, 
where the taste "ot we treet may be suited. 
Forsaleby ILLIAM MARTIEN;, ‘| 
No. 144 Chestnut street, 1st Bookstore above Sixth, 
fab 19 at. ‘Philadelphia, 
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other people’s children, with the origta of tha same 
the Rector ignocently pepsahen qnaide 
personal, and gives ce} the bles en- 
saing, with a few worde on the sufferisge: of the 
} the character of Mes, Spangles; the pow 
the parieh; the Williwillows and their secession ; 
the gradual working of the Jeaven of disaffection 
and the evil Ii@uence of Mr. Pi Mt. 
crac she is pot.tp 
and how the Rector had to for théew ndnec 
cal affairs. Mr. Admullér’s health declines, aad he 
is considered superanauated. A few remarke 
bronchitis. The old sexton. A short count of 
the last days of the Rector of St. Bardolph’s. |“ 
His pen makes marks that we'love to ‘see. | In 
this volume he has pradesed a the 
experience of many a rural pastor, who has } 
dha worn to poverty sad 
grave, by mean, petty snnoyances of 
pride, jealousy, worldiiness, and intrigue of bia 
he numerous readers of Spiny-Side,’ and 
at Number Five,” will here find somes 
ows, cially se latter, of cl 
life, ate weil t out.—The 
In it, he eketches the life and duties of a Sdentr! 
rsoa, not in the solema, quaint manner. of 
Sots Herbert, but in the form of a contiguous 
narrative. Mr. Shelton writes in a serious, sim 
style, and with @ great deal of ‘qdiet’ 


CHARLES 
feb 19-3t 148 Nassau street, New York. 
GRAMMAR 8¢ -PRINCETON, 
New Jzaser.— This Ivetitution beea 
aan the supervision of ‘the Trastees 
the College of New Jersey, and it designed 
mainly to be preparatory te the Coll The 
course of study embraces what is bese taught 
in the first class Institations of the kidd in’ thié 
country. The buildings; which are large and 
commoadiaus, are peer the ex 
of the borough of Princeton, combining the 
vantages of retirement and convenience to 
cities: The grounds cover more than 
agres, providing smply for lawn, playeground, 
and garden, to all of which, at BY yi ae 
sons, the pupils have free access. e dom 
atrahgements been made with care, to secure 
comforts and influences of a Christian home, 
ERMS— 


Sessions eon the first Wednesda: 
of November, and the first Wednesdsy of May, 
continue 


ELL, Principal. 
aug 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamboat, 
‘and- Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, 4 
Péals or Chimes bf Bejls, (of any number,) caet to 
prder. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with mo 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they ma 
be adjusted to ring easily and p y, ind Springs 
also, which cngpee the clapper from resting. om the 


Bell; prolengi sound, 
lete, (including Yoke, Frame, and , Whe 
An experience this 
their late father, enabled him to, in, the 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and 
gree of heat requisite for sécuring in thom 
solidity, strength, apd most 
improvements, together with | v 
sortment of patterns, are now heht by he subs 
bers, who have grown ap in the business, and whe 


will use every endeavqur to the. 
which the, establishment bat 
both in this’ and foreign countries; thé Belis 
which have repeatedly received the rewards 
of the New York State Agticg! ‘Saciety. 
American Institute; and at which were, compl 
and heavy AJarm Bells for t parts 
$23, 


the Union and Canada, | 
Mathematical Instruments wi) etill be manufac, 

tured by the eubscribers, of which they will have 

constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 


ments, Levels, Surveyors Compasses, (plain, honi- 

ous, and imptoved,) &e. Also Bra 

All communications promptly atte 

MENERLY'S SONS. 

mar 6—tf* 


OICE GROCERIES ‘AND 

Pzasz, South-west corner of Sixth and’ Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Rea Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Lagoyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter ‘and Bren 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rechaster 
and Philade pele White Wheat Extra Flour in Parr 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap » an 
Pine Apple Cheese, rvéd Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Stareb for Pud> 
di Farina for Desserts, Pure Groene Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup,, French and Spanish Oliy 
— Olive Oil, Lemon; 
ger, Pine. Apple, a Strawberry raps, &c. 

e. 


Steamboats free of 

‘DAVID PEASE, 

Soath-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila 
june 28—1f delphia. 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Joun D. 

Eeag, Plain and Ornamental Book-Binder and 
Leatber Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, P 
adelphia, Entrance from Seventh street. 9°25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patreniz- 
ing this establishment, e iil ‘Wo 
Booka of Engravings, — ooks, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care 
streggth, is plain and elegant styles... 

N. B.—Pamphiets and Periodicals done yp, with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city, sep 13—tf 


N EW YORK NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
¥ —The subscribérs have made arrangements to 
commenée .in Néw York cdity en institution under 
the above nauie, the object of which shall be to af- 
ford. thorough musical instruction, and especially to 
qualify teachers of music. The first term will com- 
mence on. Monday, April 25th, 1863, and continué 
three months, during which time it is expdeted 
he entire attention of members of the Clase will 
@ given ta the subject. Daily lectures and ave 
instructions wil! be given in the theory and ‘pract 


of sacred and seeular music. ‘Circulars, containing 


further culars, can be obtained by applicati 
personal or by letter, (post: paid,) to r4 
AW, 23 Park Row, opposite the Astor House, 
New York. WELL MASON, 
jan 22—13¢ WM. B. BRADBURY. 


COMMENTARY. — Six 


$10.— Recommended the Olergy 
4 


No. 27 North Bish 
0. or th. i | 
have just a new of Hen 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, witht 4 Me: 
Alexander, D.D. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
1§ PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY aT 


No. 144 Chestant. above, Sixth, Phi- 
No. $85. Broadway, New 


TERM8.—Tairce Dollars per anngm, payable 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fipy Cenis if 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 


Subscribers, 
tice to the contrary, will be. considered mem wi 
to continue their subscription, and their paper wi 
_ be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
oll are paid, except at the discretion 


of Advertizing —For 15 lines, first ‘inser 

tion, cack of dh. For 
8 tines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti. 
tien of do. 88 cents. Payments for advertizements 
to be made im advance. 
.WERMS TO CLUBS. «! 
Five copies'ta one address, for one year,,. $18.00 
Ten copies to oné address, for one year,:-. $20.00 
‘With an, additional copyito. tie 


who may act a4 agent, 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, 430.00 


«ii 


West Troy, Albany Co., Bi 


thet 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEE & 00. 


— 


| "were Interwoven, Witt serve the Lord Jesus Christ. She was RECTOR 
‘manhood came wit of tt ask God to make her love him. Every 
contraband means, = ug love al thes, and | 
sphod land Journey to California. author admirably hits off the folblee in 
landawerp broad and free. | of painted creta,’ loured’giase, or 
bow’, With eloquent young face of ‘rock “erystal. Pheir' styles” were 4 PLAORRVILLE, ——, 1852. 
made of metal threads, with 
‘ basins, caps, and.eyery: other article | 
tan are’ THE TWO APPRENTICE BOYS. 
would | « Bat all was'vain! God’s providence 
fing, shia sant boo from which they Then spoke in deeper tone; 
ideas on-various subject His dearest ones. In grief intense 
week. for @ period of. twenty- durin 
| In Sinai’s trumpet tone; 
= 
| ip here siped st 
Sroxw > ALT? ov rae Prorce oF 
3 tan lady, hasard of 
of this volume. Her ad- 
Ae D SCRIPTURAL Virw or B advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
By the) bay. Danie Bake of such Institutions—Board, Washing, and 
\ of Publication. 18mo Fuel, Books farnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and German, at the exr 
little Work from well | 
now! seulsted, a8 we think, to produce | 
The guihor secdinplishe his aim, in making | 
ment.” Some not ‘have been appended by an- 
| 
| 
Thess aketohes ar @xceedingly well done, | 
nbeacing the setsification of a greet number — 
ito: the Churvhies; or the Cause 
and. mess in the Support of | 
isi the title of pamphbiet, ‘published | 
endnymotiily at Savannah, Georgie. The aw | 
thor discuss point and power this | 
‘We lawn handsomely printed 
3 and Death of Danie 
Reorgia: Among the iplicity of sermons 
‘bythe death of the late great 
- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
£ corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous be 
| found in the one now offered to the pu ay 
| 
your 
sardine’ was ever to 
eak.an engagement thus tacitly en- | “No subscription received for less term than one 
By a. Sita. rite wns | 
| arrest. an | 
| aurses to riug af Ged 
| way, Upper corner of Amity st.,.New Yo 
ed “‘trusdts, of Whom | feb 19—4t 
wy | ad edition, by Stophes Cel- uri ddditional to the agent: i 
sent by mail, 15 cents rays be seat in advance: 
hie When the amount is ald be pro- 
‘ 


